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What  They  Are  Saying: 

This  is  a problem  more  and  more  departments 
are  going  to  face.  ” 

Chicago  Police  Superintendent  Richard  Brzeczek 
commenting  on  the  drug  scandal  uncovered  with- 
in the  department  by  his  internal  affairs  unit. 
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The  politics  of  policing. . . 

Sicaras  retires  after  ‘quit-or-be-fired’  threat 


Following  an  ultimatum  from  the  city 
manager  that  he  quit  or  be  fired,  Hart- 
ford Police  Chief  George  Sicaras  an- 
nounced on  June  25  that  he  intends  to 
retire  from  the  department  on  August  1. 

The  move  that  forced  Sicaras'  depar- 
ture has  touched  off  a lively  controversy 
in  Hartford,  spurring  nearly  20,000 
citizens  to  sign  petitions  asking  that  the 
chief  be  retained  and  possibly  putting  the 
city  manager’s  job  in  jeopardy. 

The  controversy  began  when  City 
Manager  Woodrow  Wilson  Gaitor,  who 


has  battled  with  Sicaras  for  the  past  nine 
months  on  police  promotions  and  other 
policies,  demanded  that  the  chief  resign, 
retire  or  be  fired,  and  gave  him  five  days 
to  decide. 

Gaitor  cited  "philosophical  dif- 
ferences" but  refused  to  give  details  on 
the  reasons  for  his  decision. 

After  Sicaras  announced  his  intention 
to  retire,  the  Hartford  City  Council  called 
an  emergency  meeting  to  demand  an  ex- 
planation from  Gaitor  for  the  ultimatum. 
Gaitor  has  the  authority  to  hire  and  fire 


Miami  chief,  vice  mayor  return 
to  their  corners  after  war  of  words 


Miami  Police  Chief  Kenneth  Harms 
and  Vice  Mayor  Joe  Carollo  say  they  are 
ready  to  call  a cease-fire  in  a year-and-a- 
half-long  dispute  that  has  often  made 
them  vocal  opponents. 

The  detente  comes  after  a recent  bout 
in  which  Harms  accused  Carollo  of  trying 


More  Federal  CJ  aid 
proposed  in  Senate 

With  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  less  than  three  months  in 
the  grave.  Sen.  Arlen  Specter  of  Penn- 
sylvania has  introduced  legislation 
designed  to  restructure  Federal  justice 
assistance  programs  and  fill  the  gap 
created  by  the  April  15  demise  of  LEA  A. 

In  addition  to  several  administrative 
changes  in  justice  assistance  programs, 
the  bill  includes  a major  change  in  the 
procedures  and  criteria  for  funding  local 
crime  prevention  programs. 

The  bill  would: 

H Create  an  Office  of  Justice 
Assistance  to  assume  most  of  the  LEA  A 
functions.  A Justice  Assistance  Board  of 
15  voting  members  appointed  by  th§ 
President  and  nine  non-voting  members 
from  other  criminal  justice  agencies 
would  advise  the  office. 

H Close  the  Office  of  Justice 
Assistance,  Research  and  Statistics 
(OJARS),  which  has  coordinated  the  ef- 
forts of  justice  assistance  programs,  and 
create  the  position  of  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  Justice  Assistance  to  provide 
support  for  those  agencies. 

H Eliminate  state  block  grants.  In  the 
past,  state  governments  received  much 
of  the  Federal  money  set  aside  for  crime 
research  projects  and  then  distributed  it 
to  local  governments  or  community  pro- 
grams. Under  Specter's  bill,  Federal 
funds  would  be  allocated  directly  to  the 
Continued  on  Page  7 


police  chiefs,  and  did  not  consult  the  City 
Council  before  demanding  Sicaras' 
resignation. 

At  the  meeting,  Gaitor  repeatedly 
refused  to  elaborate  on  his  decision.  He 
hinted  that  the  debate  on  promotions  in- 
fluenced him,  but  told  the  council 
members  that  he  would  provide  details 
only  in  a closed  meeting.  Sicaras,  who  has 
the  right  under  state  law  to  demand  that 
any  meeting  concerning  him  be  open, 
refused  to  allow  a closed  meeting. 

Several  council  members  said  after  the 


meeting  that  Gaitor's  refusal  to  explain 
his  action  could  put  his  job  in  jeopardy, 
and  they  later  called  a second  emergency 
meeting  to  discuss  Gaitor. 

Sicaras,  who  at  43  is  the  youngest 
police  chief  in  Hartford's  history,  has  in- 
dicated that  he  would  like  to  remain  chief, 
saying  he  announced  his  retirement 
because  Gaitor  "had  a gun  to  my 
head.  . .and  it  was  cocked." 

"All  things  considered,  I opted  to  an- 
nounce my  intention  to  retire  rather  than 
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to  manipulate  the  police  department  and 
have  Harms  fired.  In  a five-page 
memorandum  to  the  city  manager,  which 
was  obtained  by  the  Miami  Herald, 
Harms  said  Carollo  tried  to  “manipulate 
the  system  for  his  personal  advantage 
and  (to)  denigrate  those  career  ap- 
pointees who  have  the  ethical  fortitude  to 
resist." 

Several  days  after  the  memo  was  made 
public,  representatives  of  both  Harms 
and  Carollo  said  the  two  are  trying  to 
bury  the  hatchet. 

"Everyone  has  taken  their  corner," 
said  Sgt.  Jack  Sullivan,  commander  of 
the  police  department's  public  informa- 
tion unit.  "The  chief  has  indicated  he 
doesn't  want  to  be  involved  in  a per- 
sonality battle." 

Carollo's  administrative  assistant, 
Mike  Miller,  echoed  Sullivan's  assess- 
ment of  the  situation.  "The  vice  mayor 
told  the  chief  he  wants  to  avoid  personal 
attacks,"  Miller  said,  "and  the  chief  has 
responded  in  kind." 

The  feud  between  the  police  chief  and 
the  vice  mayor  stems  from  a background 
check  conducted  by  the  police  depart- 
ment when  Carollo  applied  for  a special 
gun  permit  last  year.  Carollo  said  he  was 
foWoc'ed  during  the  investigation  and  an 
^ aive  check  was  made  of  his  finances 
etf-a  other  personal  information  in  an  ef- 
fort to  uncover  information  that  would  be 
politically  damaging. 

Later,  Carollo  opposed  funding  for 
surveillance  equipment  for  the  police, 
contending  that  Harms  had  bypassed 
the  requirement  that  purchases  be  open- 
ed to  bidding.  Harms  argued  that  Carollo 
was  using  a personal  grudge  to  block  pro- 
gress in  the  police  department. 

In  the  latest  round,  Harms'  memo  to 
the  city  manager  charged  that  - 'the 
private,  personal  and  emotional  interests 
of  an  elected  official  are  eroding  the  in- 
tegrity of  this  agency." 

He  claimed  Carollo  had  asked  that  a 
Continued  on  Page  4 


NO  REASON  TO  SMILE:  Chief  George  Sicaras  at  his  desk  at  Hartford  Police 
Department  headquarters. 


ICAP  chiefs  look  back  over 
ten  years  of  police  innovation 


By  DARREL  W.  STEPHENS 
Over  the  past  seven  months,  the  In- 
tegrated Criminal  Apprehension  Pro- 
gram has  been  described  in  a series  of  14 
articles  in  Law  Enforcement  News.  The 
series  was  designed  to  provide  an  over- 

THE  ICAP  STORY 

hast  article  in  a series. 

view  of  most  of  the  program  elements 
from  the  perspective  of  the  individuals 
involved  with  its  implementation,  while 
providing  a wide  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  departments  of  various  sizes.  This 
was  done  primarily  to  show  the  adap- 
tability of  ICAP  to  any  size  department 
in  any  part  of  the  country. 

This  concluding  article  is  an  interview 
with  six  police  chiefs  that  have  im- 
plemented, or  are  in  the  process  of  im- 
plementing ICAP.  As  can  be  seen  from 
the  biographical  sketches  on  page  8,  the 
department  size  and  geographical 


distribution  has  been  maintained  in  order 
to  reach  the  broadest  base  of  readers. 

Of  the  six  chiefs  included  in  the  inter- 
view, two  — Frank  Carey  and  George 
Sicaras  — are  implementing  ICAP  with- 
out Federal  financial  assistance.  The 
remaining  four  — Joe  Casey,  Pat  Minetti, 
Robert  Owens  and  John  Tagert  — have 
had  grants  from  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration,  but  they 
have  expired  or  will  expire  on  September 
30.  1982. 


LEN:  What  was  your  initial  motivation 
for  implementing  ICAP? 

CAREY:  Five  years  of  very  positive 
results  in  the  Tidewater,  Va.,  area  and  na- 
tionally, which  indicate  that  as  a police 
service  delivery  system,  it  is  unsur- 
passed. 

CASEY:  More  efficient  utilization  of 
manpower.  Our  program  began  in  Oc- 
tober 1978,  and  at  that  time  it  had  been 
six  years  since  a study  into  workload  and 
Continued  on  Page  8 
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Taming  the  West:  handguns 
banned  in  San  Francisco 

The  San  Francisco  Board  of  Super- 
visors gave  gun  owners  an  ultimatum 
last  month:  Pack  your  pistols  or  leave 
town. 

The  ultimatum  came  in  the  form  of  an 
ordinance  barring  most  residents  from 
owning  pistols.  Under  the  new  law,  ap- 
proved by  a 6-to-4  vote  on  June  28, 
ownership  of  a handgun  becomes  a 
misdemeanor  punishable  by  up  to  30 
days  in  jail  and  a $500  fine. 

Handgun  owners  covered  by  the  new 
law  have  90  days  to  dispose  of  their 
weapons.  Rifles  and  shotguns  are  not 
Taanned,  and  police,  security  officers,  gun 
collectors  and  military  personnel  may 
continue  to  own  the  proscribed  weapons. 
Private  store  owners  who  obtain  permis- 
sion from  the  police  also  may  retain  their 
pistols.  - 

Mayor  Dianne  Feinstein,  who  pro- 
posed the  law,  said  she  hopes  it  will 
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reduce  the  number  of  shootings  in  the 
city.  Police  figures  indicate  that  86  of  San 
Francisco's  126  homicides  last  year  were 
the  result  of  gunshot  wounds. 

Opponents  of  gun  control  have  pledged 
to  fight  the  ordinance,  claiming  that  the 
city  overstepped  its  powers  in  attempt- 
ing to  regulate  firearms.  They  argue  that 
the  law  could  open  the  way  for  illegal 
searches  and  property  seizures,  but 
police  officials  say  there  will  be  no  at- 
tempt to  confiscate  weapons  from 
private  homes. 

San  Francisco  is  the  first  large  city  to 
effect  an  outright  ban  on  handguns. 

Computers  added  to  Missouri 
effort  to  curb  drunk  drivers 

Missouri  lawmakers  recently  approved 
legislation  that  will  bring  a new  ally  into 
their  war  against  drunk  drivers  — the 
computer. 

A measure  signed  into  law  by  Gov. 
Christopher  Bond  on  June  23  requires 
that  information  on  all  drunken-driving 
convictions  be  fed  into  a statewide 
Highway  Patrol  computer. 

The  computer  will  make  the  records 
available  to  law  enforcement  officers 
throughout  the  state  and  help  assure 
that  judges  are  aware  of  prior  convictions 
before  sentencing  offenders. 

' The  computerization  measure  is  part  of 
a package  of  tougher  drunken-driving 
laws  recently  enacted  in  Missouri.  Other 
provisions  will: 

H Allow  suspended  sentences  only  for  a 
first  drunken-driving  offense; 

1 Require  a two-year  probation  for 
anyone  receiving  a suspended  sentence; 

f Make  a third  offense  of  driving  while 
intoxicated  a felony; 

1 Upgrade  the  classification  of  several 
drunken-driving  offenses; 

1 Give  judges  the  option  of  ordering 
persons  convicted  of  drunk-driving  of- 
fenses to  take  part  in  alcohol  rehabilita- 
tion programs; 

H Reduce  the  number  of  points  as- 
sessed against  a driver's  license  for  a first 
offense,  but  increase  the  penalty  for  sec- 
ond offenses. 

In  signing  the  bill.  Bond  said,  “This  im- 
portant measure  will  help  us  keep  drunk 
drivers  off  Missouri  roads  and  high- 
ways, where  too  many  innocent  people 
have  been  their  victims.  " 

Omaha  cops  walk  their  way 
back  into  contact  with  public 

A three-day  experiment  in  which  police 
officers  in  Omaha,  Neb.,  began  walking 
their  beats  worked  out  so  well  last  month 
that  the  department  now  plans  to  make 
officers  on  foot  a regular  sight  in  some 
parts  of  the  city. 

Deputy  Chief  Jack  Swanson  said  the 
department  is  happy  enough  with  the  ex- 
periment that  began  June  18  to  continue 
testing  foot  patrols,  with  plans  to  begin 
regular  foot  beats  by  September. 

“We're  looking  for  an  increased  com-  % 
munication  factor  between  citizens  and 
officers,"  Swanson  said.  "Our  first  | 
responses  to  this  have  beep  positive,  so 
we're  going  to  continue  to  operate  the 
program." 

Omaha,  a city  of  321 ,000  people  and  92 
square  miles,  stopped  using  foot  patrols 
about  15  years  ago,  Swanson  said.  All 
foot  patrols  except  those  in  the 
downtown  area  were  eliminated  because 
of  budget  problems  and  the  need  for  more 
rapid  response  time,  he  said. 

But  police  officials  found  that  most 
complaints  against  officers  were  caused 
by  a lack  of  understanding  between  the 
public  and  the  police,  Swanson  said,  so 
they  decided  to  try  foot  patrols  again. 


Police  officials  pinpointed  about  15 
areas  where  they  thought  foot  patrols 
could  be  successful  — areas  where  they 
had  received  many  reports  of  misde- 
meanors that  disrupt  the  community, 
such  as  crap  games  or  groups  of  rowdy 
teenagers. 

About  40  officers  parked  their  cars  for 
the  three-day  test.  They  spent  most  of 
their  shifts  on  foot,  but,  in  an  effort  to 
maintain  both  visibility  and  speedy 
response  time,  carried  radios  and  re- 
turned to  their  cars  if  needed  to  answer 
calls. 

The  test  was  aimed  at  seeing  if  we  can 
have  the  best  of  both  worlds,"  Swanson 
said.  "This  is  the  old-age  problem  of  try- 
ing to  figure  out  a way  to  increase  com- 
munication without  slowing  down 
response  time." 

Stymied  by  court,  Border  Patrol 
is  back  on  streets  of  El  Paso 

An  unusual  program  that  teams  up 
U.S.  Border  Patrol  officers  and  El  Paso 
city  police  officers  on  foot  patrols  has 
resumed  after  a brief  hiatus  caused  by 
unclear  wording  in  a U.S.  District  Court 
injunction. 

Chief  Border  Patrol  agent  Alan 
Eliason  said  he  pulled  his  officers  off  foot 
patrols  in  the  Texas  city  after  their 
status  was  muddled  by  an  injunction 
issued  in  a case  that  didn't  involve  foot 
patrols. 

On  June  11,  U.S.  District  Judge  Lucius 
Bunton  ordered  the  Border  Patrol  to  halt 
raids  of  local  taverns  in  search  of  illegal 
aliens  until  he  heard  charges  that  such 
raids  violate  the  patrons'  ciyil  rights. 

Eliason  halted  foot  patrols  after  he 
received  the  injunction,  saying  he  w>as 
not  sure  whether  it  included  officers’ 
rights  to  stop  and  question  people  on  the 
streets. 

But  Bunton  wrote  a clarification  of  the 
injunction  thatallowed  the  Border  Patrol 
once  again  to  take  to  the  streets  of  El 
Paso.  He  said  officers  may  stop  people  on 
the  street  and  question  them  about  their 
citizenship  as  long  as  the  person  is  free  to 
walk  away. 


Eliason  said  the  clarification  assured 
him  that  the  foot  patrols  could  operate 
without  infringing  on  citizens'  civil 
rights.  "Once  the  wording  was  cleared 
up,  we  were  okay,”  he  said. 

The  two  agencies  joined  forces  in 
February  in  an  attempt  to  beef  up 
downtown  patrols  and  avoid  jurisdic- 
tional problems  that  occurred  when  the 
two  operated  separately. 

Supreme  Court  limits  scope 
of  double-jeopardy  protection 

A defendant  whose  conviction  has  been 
overturned  by  an  appellate  court  on  the 
grounds  that  the  verdict  goes  "against 
the  weight  of  the  evidence”  can  be  tried  a 
second  time  for  the  same  offense,  the 
Supreme  Court  ruled  recently. 

The  Court,  in  a 5-to-4  vote,  ruled  that 
the  double  jeopardy  protection  does  not 
apply  in  cases  where  the  appeals  court 
rules  that  the  jury  reached  its  verdict 
against  the  weight  of  the  evidence,  one  of 
two  grounds  appellate  courts  cite  for 
overturning  convictions. 

Defendants  whose  convictions  are 
overturned  on  the  other  legal  basis  — 
that  the  evidence  is  "legally  insufficient" 
— won  protection  against  a second  trial 
in  a Supreme  Court  decision  four  years 
ago. 

But  on  June  7 the  Court  refused  to  ex- 
tend that  protection  to  defendants  whose 
convictions  were  overturned  on  the 
"weight  of  the  evidence"  basis,  ruling 
that  a Florida  man  could  be  tried  a second 
time  for  rape  and  murder. 

The  decision,  written  by  Associate 
Justice  Sandra  Day  O'Connor,  said  that 
a reversal  on  the  grounds  that  a verdict 
goes  against  the  weight  of  the  evidence 
"does  not  mean  thatacquittal  was  the  on- 
ly proper  verdict." 

She  compared  the  situation  to  a case  in 
which  the  jury  is  deadlocked,  saying, 
"The  appellate  court  sits  as  a 13th  juror 
and  disagrees  with  the  jury’s  resolution 
of  the  conflicting  testimony.  This  dif- 
ference of  opinion  no  more  signifies  ac- 
quittal than  does  a disagreement  among 
the  jurors  themselves.  " 
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' he  pendulum  swings  back. 


at  victim/witness  protection  bill 


Senate  looks 

The  U.S.  Senate  is  now  considering 
legislation  that  would  greatly  expand  the 
rights  of  victims  of  Federal  crimes,  in- 
cluding a provision  that  would  direct 
judges  to  consider  the  crime's  impact  on 
the  victim  when  sentencing  defendants, 
and  one  that  would  allow  victims 
assaulted  by  paroled  criminals  to  sue  the 
government  for  negligence  in  releasing 
the  offender. 

The  Omnibus  Victims  Protection  Act, 
introduced  on  June  22  by  Senators  John 
Heinz  of  Pennsylvania  and  Paul  Laxalt 
of  Nevada,  is  intended  to  "enhance,  en- 
sure and  protect  the  necessary  role  of 
crime  victims  and  witnesses  in  the 
criminal  justice  process.” 

Written  with  the  cooperation  of  a 
number'of  victims’  rights  advocacy 
groups,  the  bill  has  gained  wide  support 
in  the  Senate,  with  about  40  senators  now 
listed  as  co-sponsors. 

Indianapolis 
tightens  up 
deadly  force 

The  Indianapolis  Police  Department 
has  released  a new  written  policy  on  the 
use  of  firearms  that  is  more  restrictive 
than  state  law  requires. 

Although  state  law  permits  police  of- 
ficers to  shoot  at  any  fleeing  felon,  the 
new  Indianapolis  policy  restricts  officers 
from  firing  at  people  suspected  of  lesser 
felonies,  such  as  shoplifting  or  theft. 

The  policy  also  encourages  officers  to 
“use  every  reasonable  means"  possible 
before  turning  to  deadly  force,  which  it 
labels  "a  last  resort." 

Lieut.  Jerry  Barker,  director  of  media 
and  community  relations  for  the  In- 
dianapolis force,  said  the  new  policy  was 
written  to  provide  more  definitive 
guidelines  for  officers  to  follow 
He  said  Chief  Joseph  G.  McAtee  at- 
tended several  national  seminars  on  the 
use  of  deadly  force  and  reviewed  the 
policies  of  24  other  departments  before 
writing  the  new  guidelines. 

The  policy  warns  officers  never  to  fire 
"on  mere  suspicion,"  Barker  said,  and  it 
outlines  three  circumstances  under 
which  deadly  force  may  be  used: 

H To  prevent  serious  injury  to  innocent 
victims  or  to  the  officer; 

H To  prevent  the  commission  of  a forci- 
ble felony  or  to  capture  someone 
suspected  of  such  a felony,  such  as 
murder,  rape  or  robbery;  and 
H To  recapture  a suspect  who  has  been 
arrested  and  then  escapes. 

The  policy  prohibits  officers  from  fir- 
ing warning  shots  or  shooting  through 
doors  and  windows.  Officers  also  are 
barred  from  shooting  if  the  suspect  is  not 
clearly  visible.  Officers  may  shoot  at  or 
from  moving  vehicles  only  when  a life  is 
threatened. 

Barker  said  the  policy  is  based  on  Chief 
McAtee’s  belief  that  police  must  make 
every  effort  to  see  that  a suspect  is  pro- 
vided with  due  process  of  law,  but  that 
the  due  process  begins  when  the  suspect 
submits  to  arrest. 

He  said  that  McAtee’s  studies  of  other 
departments’  policies  revealed  that  more 
restrictive  firearms  policies  did  not 
reduce  the  number  of  police  shootings. 

Barker  said  the  written  policy  is  the 
result  of  the  chief's  long-standing  desire 
to  define  criminals'  rights  when  fleeing. 
"This  is  the  only  responsible  way  to  do 
it,"  he  said. 


In  introducing  the  bill,  Heinz  said, 
"Perhaps  the  saddest  commentary  on 
the  American  criminal  justice  system  is 
the  fact  the  victim  is  victimized  twice  — 
first  by  the  criminal  and  then  again  by 
those  in  the  system  who  bend  over 
backward  to  make  sure  that  the  rights  of 
the  defendant  are  protected  while  the 
rights  and  the  needs  of  the  victim  are 
callously  ignored." 

Co-sponsor  Laxalt  added:  "This  bill 
would  dramatically  change  the  criminal 
justice  system’s  treatment  of  the  victims 
of  crime.  However,  in  doing  so,  it  does  not 
deprive  the  criminal  of  any  right,  pro- 
cedural or  substantive." 


In  September  1981,  a uniformed  officer 
in  the  Chicago  Police  Department  ap- 
proached internal  affairs  officers  with 
some  shocking  information. 

The  officer  told  investigators  that 
some  Chicago  police  officers  were  traf- 
ficking in  narcotics  — many  of  them 
while  on  duty,  using  their  patrol  cars  as 
meeting  places. 

On  June  11,  13  officers,  two  of  their 
wives  and  two  other  civilians  were  in- 
dicted by  a Cook  County  grand  jury  on 
charges  of  selling  heroin,  cocaine  and 
marijuana. 

• 

For  Chicago  Police  Superintendent 
Richard  J.  Brzeczek,  the  case  has  been 
distressing,  a revelation  of  what  he  ad- 
mits is  the  largest  case  of  police  corrup- 
tion he  has  seen. 

But  the  case  has  also  been  reassuring, 
Brzeczek  said.  The  corruption  was 
detected,  investigated  and  brought  to 
prosecution  within  the  police  depart- 
ment, proving,  he  said,  that  the  depart- 
ment can  police  itself. 

‘ ‘I  m happy  tha t the  process  works  and 
I’m  extremely  proud  of  the  internal  af- 
fairs division,"  Brzeczek  said.  "They 
demonstrated  a courage  and  maybe  even 
a heroism  that  a lot  of  police  officers,  no 


Police  officials  in  Oklahoma  City  say 
they  have  no  plans  to  change  their  train- 
ing procedures  despite  a recent  Federal 
court  decision  that  found  the  department 
"grossly  negligent"  in  its  training  prac- 
tices. 

Major  Larry  Henderson,  a department 
training  officer,  said  no  changes  will  be 
made  "as  a direct  result"  of  a Federal 
jury’s  decision  on  June  4 that  ordered  the 
city  to  pay  $1.5  million  to  the  widow  of  a 
man  who  was  shot  to  death  by  a rookie 
police  officer  in  1980. 

"We  feel  like  we’ve  got  one  of  the  best 
training  programs  in  the  country,”  Ma- 
jor Henderson  said  recently.  "I  don’t 
know  how  to  explain  that  decision.  We 
feel  like  we’ve  got  an  excellent  program.  ’ ’ 

Oklahoma  City’s  training  procedures 
went  on  trial  in  a civil  suit  filed  by  the 
widow  of  William  Adam  Tuttle.  Tuttle 
was  killed  outside  an  Oklahoma  City  din- 
ner club  when  rookie  officer  Julian 
Rotramel  responded  alone  to  an  armed 
robbery  call. 

According  to  Officer  Rotramel,  Tuttle 
was  leaving  the  club  when  the  officer  ar- 


Advocates  of  victims'  rights  have 
hailed  the  bill  as  a sign  that  lawmakers 
are  beginning  to  place  more  emphasis  on 
the  needs  and  rights  of  victims. 

Frank  Carrington,  the  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Crime  Victims  Legal  Advocacy 
Institute  Inc.,  said,  "I  think  that  vie 
tims's  rights  is  a high-visibility  political 
issue.  . . . It’s  just  an  idea  whose  time  has 
suddenly  come." 

The  bill's  first  provision  directs  that  a 
victim  impact  statement,  which  would 
assess  the  financial,  psychological  and 
medical  impact  of  a crime  upon  its  victim, 
be  included  in  the  sentencing  report  sent 
to  a judge. 


matter  how  courageous  or  how  good, 
simply  will  not  show  in  taking  up  the 
challenge." 

The  drug  sale  scandal  was  made  public 
when  the  13  officers  were  arrested  and  in- 
dicted last  month.  Chicago  police  an- 
nounced that  during  a nine-month  in- 
vestigation into  allegations  that  officers 
were  involved  in  narcotics  trafficking, 
undercover  officers  made  controlled  buys 
from  officers  in  several  police  districts 
and  were  able  to  tape  some  of  transac- 
tions. 

Later,  police  said  20  additional  officers 
and  10  civilians  are  also  under  investiga- 
tion for  selling  narcotics,  although  in- 
vestigators haven’t  gathered  enough 
evidence  to  bring  charges  in  those  cases. 

Those  indicted  on  June  11  were 
originally  held  on  bonds  of  $100,000  to 
$200,000,  although  some  bonds  were 
later  reduced. 

Police  officials  said  the  drug  sales  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  an  organized  ef- 
fort, rather  that  the  officers  worked  in- 
dependently. "They  may  have  been 
loosely  connected,  but  they  didn't  coor- 
dinate efforts,"  Brzeczek  said.  None  of 
the  officers  were  indicted  on  conspiracy 
charges. 

Brzeczek  said  most  of  the  sales  were 


rived.  Tuttle  ignored  orders  to  halt,  and 
Rotramel  fired  when  Tuttle  reached  in- 
side his  boot.  The  suspect  was  hit  in  the 
back. 

Investigations  found  that  Tuttle  was 
carrying  a toy  pistol  and  that  the  dinner 
club  had  not  been  robbed. 

The  jury  ruled  that  Rotramel  was 
blameless  in  the  incident  after  hearing 
testimony  by  a Florida  criminologist  who 
said  the  officer  “was  a young  man  who 
was  inexperienced  and  not  properly 
trained.  If  he  had  been  properly  trained 
this  occurrence  would  not  have  taken 
place." 

But  Henderson  said  he  is  satisfied  that 
the  department’s  police  training  is  ade- 
quate. 

"Our  training  program  is  under  con- 
stant reevaluation,”  Henderson  said. 
"We  require  40  hours  of  in-service  train- 
ing every  year,  on  top  of  the  19  weeks  of 
recruit  training." 

Henderson  said  he  could  not  comment 
on  specific  allegations  made  during  the 
trial,  because  the  city  may  still  appeal  the 
decision.  One  of  the  city  attorneys  in- 


The  provision  is  needed,  Sen.  Laxalt 
said,  because  "there  is  a widely  held 
perception  that  sentences  served  by 
violent  criminals  do  not  adequately 
reflect  the  trauma,  both  physical  and 
psychological,  inflicted  on  innocent  vic- 
tims." 

Another  section  would  make  the 
Federal  Government  liable  in  cases 
where  convicts  commit  crimes  after  hav- 
ing been  released  or  allowed  to  escape 
through  the  "gross  negligence"  of 
Federal  officials. 

The  bill's  sponsors  asserted  that  the 
change  will  make  parole  and  probation  of- 
Continued  on  Page  13 


concentrated  in  one  area  of  the  city.  Of- 
ficers who  were  not  assigned  to  that  area 
apparently  escaped  detection  when  they 
left  their  beats  by  replacing  their  car’s 
identification  number  with  identification 
tags  indicating  they  were  evidence 
technicians,  who  are  free  to  move 
throughout  the  city. 

Although  Superintendent  Brzeczek 
said  he  could  not  estimate  the  volume  of 
drugs  involved,  he  said  the  officers 
seemed  to  be  dealing  mostly  in  small 
quantities.  Only  one  of  those  indicted,  a 
civilian,  was  charged  with  a Class  X 
felony,  the  most  serious  drug  charge  in  Il- 
linois. 

Brzeczek  said  the  long,  sensitive  in- 
vestigation was  completed  entirely  by 
the  internal  affairs  investigators.  The 
state  attorney's  office  was  notified  when 
investigators  sought  permission  to  tape 
transactions,  as  required  by  state  law, 
but  the  investigation  was  otherwise  com- 
pletely internal,  Brzeczek  said. 

After  the  internal  affairs  division 
received  information  about  the  deals, 
they  made  several  controlled  buys  from 
the  first  officers  identified,  Brzeczek 
said.  They  then  confronted  one  of  the  of- 
ficers with  the  evidence  and  he  agreed  to 
Continued  on  Page  12 


volved  in  the  case  has  indicated  that  the 
city  will  appeal,  but  no  formal  announce- 
ment has  been  made. 

"I ’d  hate  to  think  we’d  have  to  wait  for 
a trial  to  take  a look  at  our  training  pro- 
gram,” Henderson  said.  "We  are  con- 
stantly looking  at  it  to  make  sure  the  pro- 
gram is  as  good  as  it  can  be." 


ERRATA 

In  the  May  24  issue  of  Law  En- 
forcement News,  it  was  incorrectly 
stated  that  Chief  Joseph  D. 
McNamara  of  San  Jose,  Calif.,  had 
been  a candidate  for  the  chief 's  job  in 
. Dallas. 

McNamara  told  Law  Enforcement 
News: 

"During  my  six  years  as  San 
Jose's  police  chief,  I have  been  in- 
vited to  apply  for  a number  of  police , 
positions,  including  Dallas.  I de- 
clined all  invitations  and  have  never 
been  a candidate  nor  do  I intend  to  be 
a candidate  for  any  other  position." 


Oklahoma  City  sticks  to  its  guns  on  police  training 
despite  Federal  jury’s  finding  of  gross  negligence 


~'3  at  •*' 

Chicago  PD  uproots  drug-sale  scandal 


Pompano  circumstances 


Major  Schuyler  M.  Meyer  III  of  the 
Charleston  County.  S.C..  Police  Depart- 
ment has  been  appointed  Chief  of  Police 
in  Pompano  Beach.  Fla.  Meyer  becomes 
the  third  person  to  assume  the  Pompano 
Beach  chief  s position  in  less  than  two 
years. 

The  240-member  Pompano  Beach 
department  has  been  plagued  with  prob- 
lems since  a Federal  grand  jury  began 
looking  into  allegations  that  a captain 
was  involved  with  a known  drug  smug- 


gler more  than  a year  ago.  A national  con- 
sulting firm  was  hired  to  evaluate  the 
department's  management,  and  Chief 
Gary  Morton  resigned  in  1981.  charging 
that  city  officials  were  interfering  in  his 
job.  A new  chief  was  hired  in  April,  but 
soon  resigned  for  allegedly  tampering 
with  the  investigation  of  a friend. 

Meyer,  the  head  of  administrative  ser- 
vices for  the  Charleston  County  force, 
has  been  with  that  department  for  seven 
years. 


Chief  overcomes  politics,  keeps  job 


Police  Chief  Odis  Williams  of 
Pagedale,  Mo.,  is  back  on  the  job.  thanks 
to  a court  decision  that  ended  a heated 
dispute  between  the  city's  mayor  and  its 
Board  of  Aldermen. 

Judge  Phillip  J.  Sweeney  of  St.  Louis 
Circuit  Court  ruled  that  the  city  govern- 
ment in  the  St.  Louis  suburb  had  the 

IBM  says  ‘thanks’ 

The  Montgomery  County,  Md.,  Police 
Department  recently  received  a $5,000 
thank-you  card.  The  IBM  Corporation 
donated  the  money  to  the  Montgomery 
County  Police  Boys  and  Girls  Club  in  ap- 
preciation for  the  department's  work  dur- 
ing a shoot-out  at  the  company’s  offices 
in  Bethesda. 

Club  directors  said  the  money  will  go 
into  the  program's  treasury.  The  club, 
designed  to  provide  recreational  ac- 
tivities for  local  youngsters,  conducts  a 
large  boxing  program. 

I BM  officials  said  the  gift  was  made  to 
thank  police  for  their  handling  of  an  inci- 
dent in  May  when  a disgruntled  former 
employee  drove  his  car  into  the  IBM  of- 
fices. then  opened  fire,  killing  three  peo- 
ple. 


right  to  hire  the  police  chief  without  the 
mayor's  approval,  and  refused  to  grant 
an  injunction  barring  Williams  from  of- 
fice. 

The  dispute  began  shortly  after  Mayor 
Mary  Hall,  who  was  elected  on  a promise 
to  end  in-fighting  within  city  govern- 
ment. took  office  in  May.  On  June  10,  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  fired  the  previous 
chief  and  passed  an  ordinance  giving 
itself  the  authority  to  hire  a police  chief 
without  the  mayor's  approval. 

The  mayor  argued  that  the  ordinance 
violated  state  law,  and  appointed  her 
former  campaign  manager  to  the  job. 

York  leaves  FDLE 

Commissioner  Jim  York  has  resigned 
as  head  of  the  Florida  Department  of  Law 
Enforcement  to  become  director  of  legal 
services  for  the  Florida  Sheriffs'  Associa- 
tion. 

York,  who  has  served  as  commissioner 
for  three  years,  also  will  act  as  chief  lob- 
byist for  the  sheriffs'  group.  He  will 
assume  his  new  post  in  early  August. 

A spokesman  for  the  Florida  law  en- 
forcement department  said  no  replace- 
ment for  York  has  been  named. 


Moving  up,  moving  over  in  Chicago 

New  assignments  have  been  an- 
nounced for  three  high-ranking  officers 
of  the  Chicago  Police  Department. 

Lieut.  Lawrence  Forberg,  who  has 
worked  in  the  narcotics'  section  of  the 
organized  crime  division,  will  become  Ifldv’S  * fTGSh  lOOk* 
commander  of  the  section.  Forberg,  44, 
joined  the  Chicago  force  in  1961.  He  has 
served  in  three  districts  of  the  patrol  divi- 
sion, the  traffic  division,  and  one  of  the 
department's  gang-crimes  divisions. 

Forberg  replaces  Capt.  LeRoy  Martin, 
who  will  become  director  of  public  and  in- 
ternal information.  Martin,  a member  of 
the  Chicago  force  since  1955.  became 
commander  of  the  narcotics  section  in 
December  1980.  He  has  also  served  in  the 
traffic,  youth,  inspections  and  patrol 
divisions  as  well  as  commanding  the 
Area  1 burglary  detective  division,  the 
gambling  section  and  the  internal  affairs 
division. 

Lieut.  Emil  Calzaretta,  the  former 
director  of  public  and  internal  informa- 
tion, was  named  coordinator  of  detached 

NYSP  shuffles  deck 

The  New  York  State  Police  has  an- 
nounced three  changes  in  leadership  that 
became  effective  July  1. 

Nicholas  G.  Lecakes  was  named  head 
of  the  statewide  uniform  force,  replacing 
Jerome  J.  McNulty,  who  retired. 

Lecakes,  a 34-year  veteran  of  the  force, 
has  served  as  deputy  chief  inspector  in 
charge  of  planning  and  research  for  the 
past  three  years. 

Lecakes  will  be  replaced  by  Nicholas  F. 

Giangualano.  a staff  inspector  since 
1977. 

Robert  D.  Thoubboron  has  been  chosen 
the  new  commander  for  Troop  F,  head- 
quartered in  Middletown.  Thoubboron.  a 
22-year  veteran,  had  been  a captain  at 
Troop  K in  Poughkeepsie  since  1976. 


services.  A native  of  Chicago,  tl 
52-year-old  Calzaretta  joined  the  depai 
ment  in  1 954  and  has  served  in  the  pa  tn 
detective  and  vice  control  divisions. 


Capt.  Lawrence  H.  Turner  of  the  I 
dianapolis  Police  Department  w 
recently  named  to  head  the  force 
Juvenile  Branch. 

Turner,  who  formerly  served  in  t 
Operations  Division,  replaced  Caj 
David  H.  Elmore.  Elmore  will  assur 
rurner's  position  in  the  operations  un 

In  announcing  the  shuffle,  Depu 
Chief  of  Investigations  Robert  L.  Wa 
said  the  change  was  made  to  encoura 
a fresh  look”  at  the  juvenile  brand 
operations. 

"Dave  has  been  there  a long  time  am 
just  think  we  need  a fresh  look,”  Wa 
noted.  "Larry  has  some  ideas  that 
wants  to  develop  and  I'm  inclined  to  t 
them." 


Juvenile  justice  gets  a closer  look  in  New  Jersey 


Miami  chief, 
vice  mayor 
call  a truce 

Continued  from  Page  1 
wealthy  Arab  sheik  who  lives  in  Miami 
named  a special  police  officer  and  allow 
to  carry  a gun,  in  order  to  impro 
Carollo's  position  with  the  sheik.  Mill 
said  Carollo  did  not  make  such  a reque: 
and  he  charged  Harms  with  leaking  t 
memorandum  to  make  it  appear  th 
Carollo  was  interfering  with  the  poll 
department. 

Harms  also  claimed  that  Carollo  h 
plotted  with  Hispanic  officers  to  stir  i 
enough  controversy  to  justify  Harms'  1 
ing.  Carollo  s aide  said  the  vice  mayor 
critical  of  the  police  administratior 
racial  balance,  claiming  that  all  of  the 
ficers  above  the  rank  of  lieutenant  a 
white,  while  82  percent  of  Miam; 
residents  are  Cuban  or  black. 

Despite  the  flap  over  allegatio 
Harms  made  in  the  memo,  both  sides  a 


Rir.  Nn,; io 

Police,  covered  topics  ranging  Trom  undated  ° * 7°*  DiviBion  of  Criminal  and  the  New  Jersey  State 

Among  the  participants  were  rom  left  £of  7am'il  F?  t to  thecnmmal  justice  system's  response  to  the  juvenile  problem 

AssisLnt  PrSo  \ J?  FAnkenauejr  °f  Rut*ers  University.  Ocean  County  Prosecutor  Ed  Turnbach. 
Assistant  Prosecutor  Steve  Cucci  and  Juvenile  Supervisor  Robert  Coughlin. 


Miami  Chief  Kenneth  Harms 

the  controversy  hag  cooled  for  now. 

Miller  said  Carollo  "just  wants  to 
sure  that  the  police  department  is  run 
ficiently,”  adding  that  the  vice  maj 
will  work  to  avoid  conflicts  with  Ham 
Sgt.  Sullivan  said  the  chief  shares  t 
hope  that  the  controversy  has  quiet* 
"We  all  hope  it  has  been  put  to  bed,” 
said. 
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Abou  t once  a year, 
usually  in  May  or 
June,  the  Supreme 
Court  Justices  turn 
I their  attention  to 
the  politically 
charged  issue  of 
capital  punishment 
Acting  quite 
dependently  of  the 
Court's  seasonal  writing  on  the  issue, 
political  candidates  routinely  interject 
the  death  penalty  issue  into  their  election 
campaigns.  Few  issues  in  the  criminal 
justice  field  are  as  easily  reduced  in  the 
political  arena  to  the  simplistic  "I'm  for" 
or  "I'm  against”  as  the  death  penalty. 
Unfortunately,  all  too  often  professional 
politicians  take  a stand  on  capital  punish- 
ment based  upon  political  mileage,  while 
ignoring  the  serious  public  policy  ques- 
tions. 

Divorced  from  the  political  pressures 
of  the  nation  by  virtue  of  their  lifetime  ap- 
pointments, the  Supreme  Court  Justices 
continue  to  agonize  over  the  public  policy 
questions  evoked  by  the  death  penalty  in 
the  context  of  a felon's  due  process 
rights.  The  most  recent  Court  response  in 
this  area  came  in  the  form  of  the  plenary 
decision  analyzed  below. 

Capital  Punishment 
In  a unanimous  decision  delivered  by 
the  Chief  Justice,  the  Supreme  Court 
upheld  the  imposition  of  a death  sentence 
in  a case  where  the  defendant  confessed 
to  a murder  on  four  separate  occasions 
during  the  course  of  the  proceedings. 

The  Supreme  Court's  decision  came  in 
a case  in  which  a state  law  preventing  a 
j ury  from  being  informed  of  lesser  includ- 
ed offenses  was  declared  invalid.  The  ap- 
peal to  the  Supreme  Court  raised  the 
question  of  whether  the  defendant  was 
entitled  to  a new  trial  if  the  evidence  sug- 
gested no  possibility  that  the  lesser  in- 
cluded charge  should  have  been  given. 

As  the  year  1976  was  drawing  to  an 
end,  the  defendant  in  the  present  case 
was  released  on  parole  from  an  Indiana 


prison.  Joining  up  with  a fellow  inmate, 
the  defendant  spent  the  early  part  of 
1977  in  a self-described  cross-country 
crime  spree.  By  his  own  count,  the  leader 
of  the  two-man  team  committed  about  30 
armed  robberies,  nine  kidnappings  and 
two  extortion  schemes  in  seven  different 
states  during  a two-month  period. 

The  incident  which  gave  rise  to  the  pre- 
sent case  occurred  on  January  6,  1977, 
when  the  defendant  and  his  partner 
entered  a pawn  shop  id  Mobile,  Ala.,  with 
the  intention  of  committing  a robbery. 
Once  inside  the  shop  the  defendant  asked 
the  owner  to  show  him  a gun.  The  owner 
of  the  shop  handed  the  defendant  a gun, 
and  as  he  did  so,  the  defendant  pulled  qut 
his  own  gun  and  announced  a robbery. 

Upon  realizing  the  defendant’s  inten- 
tions, the  pawn  shop  owner  dropped  to 
his  hands  and  knees  and  started  to  crawl 
toward  his  office.  Wasting  no  time,  the 
defendant  shot  the  pawn  shop  owner  in 
the  back,  killing  him. 

Now  armed  with  the  second  gun  taken 
from  the  pawn  shop,  the  defendant  and 
his  prison  buddy  went  on  their  two- 
month  crime  binge.  They  were  caught  by 
the  FBI  agents  in  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  on 
March  7,  1977.  The  gun  taken  from  the 
pawn  shop  was  found  in  their  car,  and  the 
murder  weapon  was  found  in  their  motel 
room. 

The  following  day,  after  being  fully  ad- 
vised of  his  constitutional  rights,  the 
defendant  signed  a detailed  written  con- 
fession, which  admitted  that  he  had  shot 
the  pawnbroker.  On  April  4,  the  defen- 
dant told  a Mobile  grand  jury  that  the 
pawn  shop  owner  was  not  the  only  person 
he  had  ever  killed.  He  stated  that  he  felt 
no  remorse  for  having  committed  the 
murder,  that  he  would  do  the  same  thing 
in  a similar  situation,  and  that  he  would 
return  to  a life  of  crime  if  he  was  ever 
freed.  The  defendant  also  told  the  grand 
jury  that  he  wanted  to  be  executed  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  grand  jury  indicted 
the  defendant  under  Ala.  Code 
§13-1 1 -2(a)(2),  which  makes  a "robbery  or 


attempts  thereof  when  the  victim  is  in- 
tentionally killed  by  the  defendant"  a 
capital  offense. 

Against  his  attorney's  advice  at  trial, 
the  defendant  testified  that  he  shot  the 
pawn  shop  owner  and  that  he  had  “no  in- 
tention of  ever  reforming  in  any  way.  ” At 
the  conclusion  of  the  trial,  the  judge  in- 
structed the  jury  that  it  could  not  convict 
the  defendant  merely  on  the  basis  of  his 
confession  but  had  to  consider  all  the 
evidence  and  determine  if  the  state  had 
proven  its  case  beyond  a reasonable 
doubt.  Prior  to  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion in  Beck  v.  Alabama,  447  U.S.  625 
(1980),  the  jury  was  not  permitted  under 
an  Alabama  statute  to  hear  the  lesser  in- 
cluded offense  charge  in  a capital  case. 
The  jury  could  only  convict  for  the 
charged  capital  offense  or  return  a ver- 
dict of  not  guilty.  The  jury  deliberated 
for  just  15  minutes  before  returning  a 
verdict  of  guilty. 

The  trial  judge  sentenced  the  defen- 
dant to  death  in  written  findings  that 
stated  that  the  aggravating  factors  in  the 
case  far  outweighed  any  mitigating  cir- 
cumstances. On  the  automatic  appeal 
from  the  guilty  verdict,  the  conviction 
and  sentence  were  affirmed.  In  1979  the 
Supreme  Court  denied  certiorari  in  the 
case. 

Following  the  Supreme  Court’s  denial 
of  certiorari,  the  defendant's  mother  in- 
itiated proceedings  to  challenge  the 
legality  of  his  confinement.  After  she 
became  involved  in  the  case,  the  defen- 
dant changed  his  mind  as  to  his  desire  to 
be  executed.  In  a separate  petition  to  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Southern 
District  of  Alabama,  the  defendant 
challenged  his  conviction  based  on  the 
theory  that  he  had  been  convicted  and 
sentenced  under  a statute  which  effec- 
tively precluded  the  jury  from  consider- 
ing any  lesser  included  offense.  The 
District  Court i rejected  the  argument, 
noting  that  the  defendant  had  confessed 
at  least  four  times  to  shooting  the 
pawnbroker. 


Lines  from  the  front. . . 


The  choke-hold  debate 

To  the  editor: 

Your  article,  "L.A.  Chief  Chokes  On 
His  Words  In  Defending  Use  of  Neck 
Holds"  (May  24.  1982),  favored 
cleverness  over  factualness  in  a few 
places.  Beginning  with  the  headline; 
Chief  Gates  did  not  "choke,"  nor  was  he 
"defending  the  use  of  neck-holds"  when 
he  commented,  "I  have  a number  of 
things  that  I 'm  asking  our  people  to  look 
at,  try  to  get  pathologists  to  look  at.  I 
have  a concern  that  there  may  be 
something  that  happens  in  some 
blacks.  . . . It  seems  to  me  that  we  may  be 
finding  that  in  some  blacks  when  it  is  ap- 
plied, the  veins  or  the  arteries  do  not  open 
as  fast  as  they  do  on  normal  people.  . . . 
There  may  be  something  arresting  the 
ability  of  the  blood  to  flow  again.  ...  I 
don  t know.  . .but  I'm  having  my  people 

look  at  that  very  carefully " Rather 

than  defending,  he  was  suggesting  the 
need  for  the  medical  profession  to  look 
further  into  the  possibility  that  some 
people,  because  of  pre-existing  condi- 
tions, might  be  more  susceptible  to 
serious  injury  than  persons  who  do  not 
suffer  those  conditions. 


The  last  paragraph  of  your  article  is  a 
monument  of  misinformation.  It 
references  "the  fatal  shooting  of  an 
unarmed  black  woman,  Eulia  Love,  in 
1979.  ."  Eulia  Love  was,  in  fact,  armed 
with  an  eleven-inch  boning  knife  which 
she  was  in  the  process  of  throwing  at  one 
of  the  officers  when  the  shooting  oc- 
curred. Finally,  you  referenced  a com- 
ment by  Chief  Gates  regarding  ".  . The 
influx  of  Soviet  Jews  into  the  area.”  In 
fact,  the  comment  was  regarding  non- 
Jews  coming  into  this  country  from 
Russia  by  posing  as  Jewish  emigrants. 

Your  article  was  a splendid  example  of 
a valid  point  it  attempted  to  make; 
choices  of  words  are  important. 

Very  truly  yours, 
WILLIAM  D.  BOOTH,  Commander 
Commanding  Officer 
Press  Relations  Section 
Los  Angeles  Police  Department 

Spinning  the  dial  for  91 1 

To  the  editor: 

We  have  read  with  interest  and  some 
discomfort  discussion  and  conclusions  in 
the  PERF  report  "Calling  the  Police,” 
and  are  concerned  about  the  conceptual 
portrayal  therein  of  911,  as  now  echoed 


by  Law  Enforcement  News,  April  26, 
1982. 

The  city  of  Edmonton,  with  a popula- 
tion of  over  500,000.  has  operated  a 911 
system  for  more  than  13  years,  with  cen- 
tral facilities  located  within  the  Depart- 
ment's Communications  Division.  The 
system  encompasses  19  agencies,  with 
prime  respondents  being  Police,  Am- 
bulance and  Fire  in  that  order. 

Unlike  the  PERF  description,  which 
we  venture  to  suggest  is  unduly  narrow. 
Edmonton's  system  is  not  specifically 
premised  upon  effecting  increased 
numbers  of  on-scene  arrests  by  achieving 
more  rapid  police  response.  Rather,  it 
provides  a simple,  universal,  easy-to- 
remember,  easy-to-dial  number  access- 
ing a comprehensive  range  of  emergency 
services.  Its  success  on  that  basis  is  well 
established,  evidenced  by  a 1981  call  of 

180.000  with  no  indication  of  impedance 
through  citizen  reluctance  or  consterna- 
tion as  to  usage  (this  in  addition  to 

471.000  calls  on  "regular”  police  com- 
plaint lines). 

Yours  truly, 
S.  L.  STEVENS 
Deputy  Chief  o f Police 
Technical  Services  Bureau 
Edmonton,  Alberta,  Police  Department 


In  1980,  the  Supreme  Court  decided 
Beck  v.  Alabama,  which  held  that  Beck 
was  entitled  to  have  the  jury  charged 
with  a lesser  included  offense.  (The  facts 
and  analysis  of  Beck  v.  Alabama  can  be 
found  in  Supreme  Court  Briefs.  October 
13.  1980.) 

Relying  on  the  Beck  case,  the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit  reversed  the 
District  Court's  denial  of  relief.  In  the 
present  case,  the  Supreme  Court  over- 
turned that  appellate  court  decision  and 
stated  that  the  Court  of  Appeals  had 
misread  the  Supreme  Court  opinion  in 
Beck.  The  effect  of  the  present  ruling  is  to 
place  the  defendant  in  the  position  of  hav- 
ing been  convicted  with  a valid  sentence 
of  death  imposed. 

Chief  Justice  Burger's  opinion  noted 
that  the  Beck  decision  was  "concerned 
Continued  on  Page  13 
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Crime  control  without  bars: 


Ironing  out  the  wrinkles  in  the  parole  process 


Parole  — the  release  of  a prisoner 
before  his  sentence  is  up  — is  a very 
beneficial  system,  but  it  is  not  without 
flaws.  There  are  many  things  that  need  to 
be  improved  upon.  However,  just 
because  the  system  has  a few  flaws  does 

THE  CJ  MONITOR 

By  SLOAN  T.  LETMAN 
and  TERRI  WILLIAMS-WATTS 


not  mean  that  its  abolition  is  the  solu- 
tion. In  fact,  parole  has  many  benefits 
that  must  be  retained. 

In  order  to  understand  the  im- 
provements needed  in  the  parole  system, 
there  must  first  be  a review  of  the  current 
policies  and  the  problems  they  cause. 
One  argument  for  the  abolition  of  parole 


is  that  criminals  are  supposed  to  be  in- 
carcerated because  they  have  committed 
a wrong  against  society.  Yet  studies  have 
shown  that  large  sums  of  money  are 
spent  to  keep  offenders  imprisoned 
longer  than  is  necessary,  so  long,  in  fact, 
that  any  chances  of  rehabilitation  are 
decreased.  Parole  is  designed  to  keep  the 
offender  in  the  community  and  not  keep 
him  isolated  from  his  family  and  others 
with  non-criminal  proclivities. 

Many  people  go  on  to  argue  that  since 
the  recidivism  rate  is  high  among 
parolees,  they  should  be  made  to  serve 
out  their  full  sentences.  Newspapers  that 
print  headlines  that  create  public  excite- 
meht  ahd  worry  do  not  help  matters  any. 
Headlines  like  "Ex-Con  Murders  Elderly 
Woman"  dre  certain  to  make  people  go 


against  the  parole  system.  On  the  other 
hand,  newspapers  never  print  stories  like 
"67  Percent  of  AU  Parolees  Successfully 
Complete.  Parole."  If  the  good  points 
about  parole  are  not  made  public,  at- 
titudes about  abolishing  parole  will  not 
change.  The  fact  that  33  percent  of  all 
parolees  commit  new  crimes  does  not 
mean  that  the  whole  system  is  poor. 

It  is  very  true  that  those  prisoners  who 
have  committed  mass  murders  and  such 
should  never  be  released  on  parole.  But 
the  system  realizes  this  and  is  only  mak- 
ing parole  provisions  that  will  benefit 
those  who  are  not  beyond  the  point  of 
rehabilitation.  The  public,  meanwhile, 
should  be  made  aware  of  the  many 
benefits  the  parole  system  offers. 

For  openers,  parole  is  a way  to  improve 
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the  economy.  The  public  is  alwa] 
terested  in  saving  money  on  taxe: 
parole  does  this.  Keeping  offendt 
prison  costs  ten  times  as  much  as  pu 
them  out  on  parole.  And  while  tl 
fender  is  in  prison,  his  family  often  1 
rely  on  welfare  and  other  pi 
assistance  for  support.  On  parole 
person  is  able  to  support  himself  ai 
family,  and  he  pays  taxes  at  the 
time. 

All  economic  issues  aside,  the  fa 
mains  that  except  for  capital  o 
sentences,  every  prisoner  will  ultirr 
be  put  back  on  the  streets  becaui 
maximum  sentence  will  most  like 
pire  before  he  does.  It  is  better  to  n 
an  inmate  earlier  under  the  supervis 
a parole  officer  than  simply  to  pu 
back  into  society  with  no  restrictio 
him  at  all.  If  he  is  paroled,  the  parolt 
adjust  to  being  back  in  society  wil 
restrictions  taken  off  slowly.  An  ii 
put  right  back  into  society  may  r 
able  to  handle  his  sudden  freedon 
resocialization. 

As  stated  earlier,  parole  is  not  a p 
system  but  many  things  can  be  imp 
upon  to  make  it  better.  And  they  < 
deed  worth  improving.  Such  thin, 
elude  the  makeup  of  parole  board 
way  hearings  are  conducted  an< 
criteria  used  to  decide  whether  paro 
be  granted.  Also,  the  officers  who  > 
over  the  parolees  should  be  examin 
well  as  the  methods  of  supervision 

Each  parole  board  is  made  up  c 
sons  appointed  by  the  governor  oi 
state.  There  are  usually  three  ti 
members  that  serve  four-year  term 
state  legislature  must  Confirm  a j 
nor's  appointments  before  any 
member  can  serve.  There  are  ci 
qualifications  for  parole  board  men 
including  advanced  academic  train 
such  areas  as  criminology,  educ 
penology,  psychology,  psychiatry 
social  work  or  sociology,  and  adv 
skills  in  understanding  lega 
minology. 

At  the  present  time,  however,  th 
quirements  are  being  ignored, 
result,  non-professionals  who  ha 
training  in  these  areas  will  find  it  1 
make  accurate  decisions.  They  ma> 
determine  when  prisoners 
rehabilitated,  but  this  is  hard  to  ( 
Parole  decision-making  is  a mal 
subjective  judgment.  Ther 
guidelines  to  follow  but  they  are  u 
so  broad  that  parole  boards  can  i 
make  their  own  rules.  It  all  depei 
what  the  parole  officials  thin 
prisoner  will  do  after  his  release. 

With  the  heavy  caseloads  they 
is  impossible  for  the  boards 
everyone  required  and  still  ma 
curate  decisions  in  the  time  allowe 
present  procedure  is  like  an  asseml 
where  each  prisoner  gets  a hearing 
ing  from  6-10  minutes  in  length.  • 
two  of  the  board  members  will  a 
prisoner  questions  while  the  othi 
already  reading  over  the  next  in 
file  for  the  following  hearing.  With 
boards  handling  as  many  as  lOOca 
day,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  mi 
curate  decisions. 

The  parole  boards  also  mal 
prisoner  face  them  alone,  wi 
assistance  from  a lawyer  — a viola 
their  Sixth  Amendment  rig 
assistance  of  counsel.  Prisoner 
don’t  understand  English  have  at 
tional  disadvantage  since  they  are 
upon  to  state  why  they  should  b« 
Parole  boards  also  operate  under 
standards.  Many  times  two  sim 
Continued  on  Pi 
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, wrestling  in  Connecticut. . . 

Hartford  chief  forced  out  in  battle  with  city  manager 


Continued  from  Page  1 
lose  all  my  accrued  benefits  for  the  past 
22  years.  . . I have  not  committed 
myself  in  writing  at  all  to  the  fact  that 
I’m  going  to  retire." 

The  ultimatum  from  Gaitor  climaxed  a 
battle  between  the  two  men  that  slowly 
destroyed  what  had  appeared  to  be  a 
good  working  relationship.  In  late  Oc- 
tober, Gaitor  wrote  an  evaluation  of  Chief 
Sicaras  that  said,  "George  has  done  more 
in  one  year  than  all  our  past  police  chiefs 
puttogether.  . . . George  is  the  best  police 
chief  that  the  city  of  Hartford  has  seen  in 
the  past  18  years.  " 

The  split  began  when  Gaitor  and  the 
department's  black  police  organization, 
the  Guardians,  complained  that  Sicaras 
had  ignored  minority  hiring  and  promo 
tion.  Sicaras,  in  turn,  charged  that  Gaitoi 
was  trying  to  force  him  to  promote  of 
ficers  without  civil  service  merit. 

The  City  Council  also  established  a 
civilian  review  board  in  February,  over 
Sicaras  objections.  Gaitor  originally  op- 
posed the  review  board,  but  later  sup- 
ported a modified  proposal,  according  to 
Sicaras. 


Sicaras  said  the  review  board  was  not 
needed  because  he  had  been  able  to 
restore  discipline  to  the  department  since 
taking  office  in  August  1980,  and  argued 
that  members  should  not  be  appointed 
only  from  the  Human  Relations  Commis- 
sion, as  had  been  proposed.  He  spoke  at  a 
public  hearing  in  opposition  to  the  review 
board. 

The  day  after  the  public  hearing, 
Gaitor  suspended  the  police  chief  for  five 
days,  claiming  he  made  remarks  against 
elected  officials  that  were  improper. 
Sicaras  was  later  reinstated  and  the 
suspension  taken  off  his  record. 

Reflecting  on  those  incidents  after  the 
demand  for  his  resignation,  Sicaras  said 
they  were  the  first  evidence  of  trouble. 
"That’s  when  things  started  to  fall  apart 
here,"  he  said. 

In  April,  Gaitor  and  some  city  council 
members  proposed  a reorganization  plan 
for  the  department  that  called  for,  among 
other  things,  the  elimination  of  the  crime 
suppression  unit  and  a rotation  plan  that 
put  the  department’s  top  officers  on 
round-the-clock  shifts. 

Sicaras  opposed  the  reorganization. 


Federal  CJ  aid  looms  again 
as  Senate  mulls  OJARS  overhaul 
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local  governments  or  programs  by  the 

Office  of  Justice  Assistance. 

The  bill,  which  is  expected  to  come 
before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
within  the  next  few  days,  is  designed  to 
fund  programs  "that  can't  and  will  not  be 
done  bv  state  and  local  governments," 
according  to  Marjorie  Miller,  the  commit- 
tee staff  member  who  is  working  on  the 
legislation. 

"We  want  to  make  sure  that  the  small 
amount  of  money  that  is  available  goes  to 
the  programs  that  will  be  most  effective. 
Crime  is  a state  and  local  problem,  and 
that's  where  it  should  be  handled,"  she 
said. 

Miller  said  the  restructuring  is 
necessary  because  of  the  elimination  of 
LEAA  and  the  reduction  of  funds  for 
justice  programs. 

One  of  the  major  changes  — the 
elimination  of  block  grants  — will  allow 
the  Office  of  Justice  Assistance  to  make 
sure  that  money  allocated  to  justice 
assistance  programs  is  spent  where  it  is 
most  needed,  a task  that  is  difficult 
because  of  the  limited  funding  available 
for  such  programs.  Miller  said. 

She  said  states  and  local  programs  will 
also  have  to  coordinate  their  criminal 
justice  efforts  better  because  they  will  be 
competing  for  the  same  money. 

But  opponents  of  the  bill  have  charged 
that  the  administration  of  justice 
assistance  programs  will  be  confusing 
and  costly  under  Specter’s  proposal. 

Officials  at  OJARS,  which  would  be 
closed  if  the  bill  passes,  wrote  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
Senator  Strom  Thurmond,  on  June  21, 
claiming  that  the  administrative  struc- 
ture proposed  by  the  bill  is  faulty. 

The  letter  said  the  bill  "doesn'taddress 
the  cumbersome  administrative  ap- 
paratus" of  the  justice  assistance  agen- 
cies and  that  "fragmented  authorities 
are  confusing  and  redundant  " 

Specter's  proposal  retains  a structure 
established  by  the  Justice  System  Im- 
provement Act  of  1979,  which  estab- 
lished LEAA.  the  National  Institute  of 


Jus-tice  and  the  Bureau  of  Justice 
Statistics  as  independent  agencies. 

Under  Specter's  proposal,  each  agency 
has  its  own  personnel,  budget  and 
statutory  mandate.  The  agencies 
cooperate  through  advisory  boards  that 
contain  members  from  each  agency. 

Steve  Boyle,  an  OJARS  staff  member, 
said  his  agency  supports  a structure 
similar  to  that  in  existence  before  1979, 
when  all  the  justice  assistance  efforts 
were  part  of  LEAA 
Boyle,  who  is  director  of  Congressional 
liaison  for  the  justice  assistance  agen- 
cies. said  Specter's  bill  also  fails  to  place 
enough  emphasis  on  programs  geared 
toward  violent  crime  and  repeat  of- 
fenders. 

"It  attempts  to  address  too  many 
kinds  of  criminal  justice,  while  failing  to 
emphasize  street  crimes,  the  fear 
crimes,"  Boyle  said.  "That's  the  over- 
riding public  concern.” 

Specter's  bill  sets  out  15  criteria  to  be 
used  in  considering  which  programs  to 
fund,  including  such  diverse  efforts  as 
fighting  arson,  aiding  witnesses  and  vic- 
tims, reducing  prison  overcrowding  and 
helping  drug-dependent  offenders. 

Judiciary  Committee  aide  Miller  said 
the  bill  doesn't  mean  to  set  priorities,  but 
rather  leaves  that  job  to  the  director  of 
the  Office  of  Justice  Assistance.  "We 
provided  a laundry  list  of  possible  pro- 
grams," she  said.  "It  will  be  up  to  the 
director  to  set  the  priorities." 

Specter's  proposal  includes  funding 
levels  for  the  fiscal  years  1983-84 
through  1985-86.  Justice  assistance  pro- 
grams would  receive  a total  of  $126.5 
million  for  the  three  years.  The  Office  of 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  has  a separate  $200  million 
authorization. 

Of  the  total  allocation,  $20  million 
would  be  set  aside  for  grants  to  state  and 
local  governments  and  other  organiza- 
tions to  implement  criminal  justice  pro- 
grams. Another  $20  million  would  go 
toward  educational  programs,  technical 
assistance  programs  and  national 
demonstration  programs. 


and  the  rotation  plan  for  top  officers  was 
dropped.  Sicaras  also  successfully  fought 
Gaitor’s  efforts  to  have  him  wear  a 
uniform  at  all  times  and  drive  a car  clear- 
ly marked,  "Police  Chief." 

Sicaras  said  the  disagreements  led  him 
to  consider  leaving  Hartford,  where  he 
had  been  bom. 

"I  guess,  from  day  one,  I had  always 
said  I would  want  to  leave  this  job  with 
honor  and  with  some  dignity,"  he  told 
Law  Enforcement  News.  "When  I saw 
that  things  were  not  achievable  [while] 
maintaining  my  professional  integrity 
and  credibility,  then  I would  start  to  look 
elsewhere." 

A few  weeks  ago,  Sicaras  applied  for 
the  job  of  police  chief  in  Pompano  Beach, 
Fla.  When  he  became  a top  contender  for 
that  job,  news  of  his  application  reached 
Hartford.  The  mayor  of  Hartford  public- 
ly encouraged  Sicaras  to  take  the  job.  but 
later  apologized  for  making  the  remark. 

A few  days  later  — less  than  nine 
months  after  calling  him  the  city’s  best 
police  chief  ever  — Gaitor  demanded  that 
Sicaras  resign  or  be  fired. 

Sicaras  did  not  get  the  Pompano  Beach 
job,  and  announced  his  retirement. 

The  Hartford  chief  said  he  is  "disillu- 
sioned" by  the  turn  of  events. 

"I  guess  the  thing  that  keeps  me  going 
now  is  that  tremendous  public  support, 
because  one  of  the  comments  the  mayor 


had  made  when  he  asked  me  to  seriously 
consider  taking  that  job  in  Florida  was 
that  I was  not  responsive  to  the  com- 
munity. . . This  town  has  really  spoken 
up  on  my  behalf.  I'm  really  gratified  by 
that,  because  those  are  the  folks  that  real- 
ly count,  not  the  politicians  or  anybody 
else." 

The  chief  said  he  doesn’t  want  to  leave 
Hartford.  "I  would  sincerely  like  to  con- 
tinue the  job.  There's  a great  deal  more  to 
do  here.  I can  continue  that  goal  of  reduc- 
ing crime  in  the  city." 

Although  he  remains  composed, 
Sicaras  occasionally  shows  his  pain  in 
leaving.  While  recounting  the  problems 
between  him  and  Gaitor.  he  pauses  to 
gain  control,  quietly  muttering,  "Oh, 
God." 

But  he  is  preparing  to  leave.  "I  don’t 
know  what  I'll  do.  I know  that  all- 
important  to  me  right  now  is  my  family 
and  my  kids,-  and  if  I retire  on  schedule 
August  2,  then  the  entire  summer  is  go- 
ing to  be  devoted  to  them,  kind  of  catch- 
ing up  on  some  business  of  being  father 
and  husband.  . . ." 


Coming  Up  in  LEN: 

Soul-searching  among 
British  police  trainers 

Only  in  Law  Enforcement  News 


Out-of-season  arrest 


Wide  world  Photo 

An  unidentified  demonstrator  dressed  as  Santa  Clam  is  handcuffed  and  led  away 
during  an  anti-nuclear  protest  last  month  at  the  Lawrence  Livermore  National  Lab- 
oratory in  California. 
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What  makes  ICAP  tick. . . 


LEN  roundtable:  A chief  s-eye  view  of  the  I 
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manpower  utilization  had  been  performed,  because  of 
limited  financial  resources.  The  ICAP  process  promised 
a simple,  down-to-earth  methodology  for  providing  the 
best  possible  services  for  dollars  expended. 

MI  NETT  I:  Accomplishing  a complete  agency  overhaul 
including  organizational  development,  study  and 
understanding  of  the  environment  the  agency  exists  in, 
and  the  necessary  personnel  training  to  insure  project 
results  will  be  maintained. 

OWENS:  The  program  design  made  good  management 
sense,  and  our  complex  crime  problem  required  a more 
systematic  approach  than  we  were  using. 

SICARAS:  The  ICAP  program  was  a system  of  policing 
that  clearly  had  worked  in  other  jurisdictions.'  The 
system  appeared  particularly  interesting  to  me'after  my 
appointment  as  chief  of  police  since  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Council  for  the  City  of  Hartford  had  mandated  that 
Hartford  s policing  system  be  changed  from  a decen- 
tralized team-police  model  to  a centralized  watch 
system.  Implementation  of  the  ICAP  model  was 


definitely  the  most  expeditious  manner  in  which  to 
achieve  this  goal.  Additionally,  the  Council  fully  sup- 
ported the  concept,  both  financially  and  managerially. 
TAGERT:  ICAP  appeared  as  the  natural  progression  to 
many  of  the  proven  LEAA-sponsored  police  programs. 
Effective  police  service  and  managerial  programs,  such 
as  the  Patrol  Emphasis  Program,  Managing  Criminal 
Investigations,  Crime  Analysis,  Career  Criminal,  etc., 
logically  integrated  in  the  ICAP  process  was  seen  as  a 
dynamic  approach  to  supporting  and  delivering  more  ef- 
fective and  efficient  police  services  in  Colorado  Springs. 
LEN:  ICAP  is  often  referred  to  as  a process  rather  than 
a program.  Why  would  you  say  that  is? 

OWENS:  Because  it  represents  a way  of  doing  things.  It 
is  a method  for  solving  problems,  implementing  pro- 
grams and  evaluating  efforts. 

CASEY : A program  is  usually  designed  to  improve  one 
area  involving  a few  people.  ICAP  is  referred  to  as  a pro- 
cess because  the  entire  organization  becomes  involved 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  existing  programs,  utiliz- 
ing technology  and  personnel  already  available  to  the 


organization. 

MINETTI:  ICAP  provides  resources  for  orgai 
development  rather  than  addressing  a tangible 
project  such  as  STING.  Once  the  reorganizatic 
plemented.  along  with  feedback  systems,  the  i 
lasting,  whereas  with  the  program,  loss  of 
results  in  cessation  of  effect. 

SICARAS:  ICAP  identifies  all  organization 
ponents  and  how  they  synergistically  work  to 
operational  elements  of  a police  department.  Fi 
such  as  crime  analysis  utilization,  managing  p 
ficers'  time,  managing  criminal  investigatio 
other  similar  activities  all  assist  in  providing  i 
possible  delivery  of  police  service  and  maximun 
tion  of  resources. 

CAREY:  It  deals  with  a total,  across-the-board 
ment  from  the  traditional  reactive  approach  to 
tive  posture,  and  deals  with  all  components  of  tl 
agency. 

TAGERT:  A programmatic  approach  to  polict 
delivery  does  not  carry  the  broad  systems  appr 


Participants  in  LEN’s  ICAP  roundtable  interview 


1‘HANK  P CAREY  JR.,  was  appointed  chief  of  police 
in  Boca  Raton.  Fla  . in  April  1981.  Prior  to  that  appoint- 
ment. he  had  been  the  ICAP  program  manager  for  the 
Nor  foil/,  Va.  Police  Department  since  1976.  He  has  also 
served  as  chief  of  police  in  Palos  Park.  Ill 
( hief  ( arey  began  his  law  enforcement  career  with  the 
Chicago  Police  Department  and  the  Cook  County 
Sheriffs  Department  in  19611  He  has  earned  a Bachelor 
of  Arts  in  sociology  from  St  Joseph's  College  in  In- 
diana. and  a Master  of  Public  Administration  degree 
from  Golden  (late  University  in  San  Francisco.  He  is 
also  a graduate  of  the  first  Senior  Management  Institute 
for  Police,  sponsored  by  the  Police  Executive  Research 
Forum.  r 

1 he  Boca  Raton  Police  Department  has  104  sworn  and 
J8  non-sworn  employees,  with  a current  budget  of  $4.6 
million.  The  city  has  a population  of  62.01)0  persons  in  a 
25-siiuare-mile  area  on  the  east  coast  of  /•'lorida. 

JOE  I).  ( 'ASE  Y.  a JO-year  veteran  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department  in  Nashville.  Penn  , was  appointed 
.chief  of  police  in  May  I If  74,  after  havipgserved  as  acting 
chief  for  the  previous  six  months 
('hief  Casey,  who  has  served  six  terms  as  president  of 
the  Tennessee  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  is  current- 
ly the  sixth  vice  president  of  the  International  Associa- 


tion of  ('hiefs  of  Police, -and  will  become  president  of  the 
13.000-member  organization  in  1987  He  has  attended 
more  than  a score  of  professional  seminars,  workshops 
and  conferences,  including  the  IACP  Command  Level 
Supervision  School  the  National  Conference  on  Produc- 
tivity in  Policing,  the  FBI's  National  Executive  In- 
stitute and  several  sessions  of  the  Police  Executive  In- 
stitute. sponsored  by  the  Police  Foundation 

The  Metropolitan  Police  Department  has  1.012  sworn 
officers  and  421  full-time  and  seasonal  civilian  person- 
nel Operating  with  a 1982-83  budget  of  $29.4  million,  the 
department  is  responsible  for  a 533-square-mile 
metropolitan  urea  with  a population  of  175.000 

PAT  G M [NETT I begun  his  law  enforcement  career 
in  April  1965  with  the  Hampton,  Va  . Police  Division.  He 
progressed  through  the  ranks  from  patrolman  to  chief  of 
police,  reaching  the  top  spot  in  February  1972  Chief 
Minetti  holds  an  M P A degree  from  the  John  F Ken- 
nedy School  of  Government  at  Harvard  University,  as 
well  as  ah  M PA  in  manpower  management  from 
Golden  Gate  University,  lie  also  holds  a Bachelor  of 
Arts  in  political  science  from  Christopher  Newport  Col- 
lege in  Newport  News.  Va..  and  has  also  attended  the 
Alfred  P Sloan  School  of  Management  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 


Clockwise  from  upper  left:  Chief  Frank  Carey  Jr..  Boca  Raton,  Fla.;  ('hief  Joe  Casey.  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Chief  Pat 
Minetti,  Hampton,  Va.;  Chief  Robert  Owens,  Oxnard,  Calif.;  Chief  George  Sicaras,  Hartford.  Conn.;  ( hief  John 

Tagert,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


Chief  Minetti  is  responsible  for  an  organizutu 
employees,  including  181  sworn  officers,  and  a 
budget  of  $5  2 million.  The  City  of  Hampto 
population  of  122,617  persons  and  a land  an 
square  miles 

IK^BER'T  P OWE  A/. S’,  the  police  chief  of 
Calif . began  his  law  enforcement  career  with 
Angeles  County  Sheriff's  Department  in  Mar 
He  attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant  prior  to  his 
ment  as  chief  of  police  in  San  Fernando.  Calif, 
1976  He  also  served  as  u police  adviser  with  th . 
States  Department  of  State  in  Vietnam  from .1, 
through  May  1963.  He  was  appointed  to  the  chi 
tion  in  the  Oxnard  m Februury  1970  ( hief  Owe 
an  MBA  degree  from  the  School  of  Busir, 
Management  at  Pepperdine  University,  <is  u 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  police  science  and  udmin 
from  California  State  University  at  Los  Angel 
currently  a doctoral  candidate  in  public  admin 
at  the  University  of  Southern  California. 

The  Oxnard  Police  Department  has  a tota 
employees,  of  which  129  ure  sworn,  and  a curren 
of  $7  5 milli_on.  The  City  of  Oxnard  has  a popu 
1 12.000  people  in  a 36-square-mile  area. 

GEORGE  W.  SICARAS  began  his  police  ca 
the  Hartford  Police  Department  in  I960, 
through  the  ranks  and  was  assigned  to  almi 
aspect  of  the  department,  culminating  in  his 
ment  as  police  chief  in  August  1980.  He 
associate  's  degree  in  police  science  and  admin 
from  New  Haven  College,  a Bachelor  of  Scieni 
in  business  administration  from  the  Universit 
Haven  and  a Master  of  Public  Adminis  truth 
from  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Ami, 
Chief  Sicaras  has  served  as  a consultant  to 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  fo 
years,  providing  technical  assistance  in  the 
patrol  and  investigative  management  to  police 
participating  in  the  ICAP  program. 

Sicaras  is  responsible  for  the  administra 
department  of 553  full-time  employees  and  a $ 
budget  The  City  of  Hartford  has  a population , 
people  in  an  18-square-mile  area 

JOHN  L TAGERT  is  a life-long  resident  of 
He  was  appointed  to  the  Colorado  Spnn) 
Department  in  August  1962.  rose  through  the , 
was  appointed  chief  of  police  in  July  1976  Chi 
holds  a B A in  sociology  from  the  Universi 
orado.  where  he  wus  graduated  Phi  Beta  Kupp. 

Chief 'Tagert  has  also  served  on  numerous  bt 
committees,  including  the  Governor's  Planm 
on  ('rime  and  Delinquency  Control,  the  Pik 
Family  Counseling  and  Mental  Health,  the  Bi 
the  Youth  Task  Force  for  Pike's  Peak  Area  ( 
Governments,  the  Governor's  Task  Force  on 
ing  and  the  Governor's  Management  Effici • 
Force. 
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ated  Criminal  Apprehension  Program 


plicit  in  ICAP.  As  an  in-place  system,  ICAP  is  a 
dynamic  process  linking  active  information,  analysis, 
planning  and  service  delivery  components.  Crime, 
operational  and  intelligence  analyses  convert  the  infor- 
mation for  managerial  and  supervisory  tactical  plann- 
ing, and  for  the  service  delivery  decisions.  Police  service 
delivery  modes,  tactics  and  strategies  are  dynamic, 
varying  to  meet  changing  conditions,  needs,  resources 
and  priorities.  The  ICAP  process  is  unique  to  each  police 
agency  employing  it.  No  police  agency  in  the  country 
claims  the  culmination  of  its  ICAP  development;  it  is  a 
continuous  changing  and  developing  process. 

LEN:  Some  of  the  ICAP  departments  have  been  in- 
volved with  implementation  for  more  than  five  years. 
Why  has  the  implementation  process  taken  so  long? 
CASEY:  The  transfer  of  ICAP  technology  is  highly 
dependent  upon  a communication  process  that  entails 
extensive  travel,  and  loss  of  key  personnel  for  lengthy 
periods  of  time,  while  assisting  other  departments  or 
while  on  technical  assistance  trips.  This  travel  is  the 
most  necessary  part  of  the  program  if  it  is  to  be  pro- 
mulgated to  other  departments,  but  it  is  time  consum- 
ing. Without  Federal  funding,  this  travel  will  become 
extremely  limited,  as  local  budgets  are  already  strained. 
SICARAS:  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  speak  for  other  agen- 
cies receiving  F ederal  funds.  With  respect  to  our  depart- 
ment, we  had  the  benefit  of  not  implementing  our  pro- 
gram until  other  jurisdictions  had  tested  the  model. 
Therefore,  we  had  the  benefit  of  technology  transfer 
from  other  departments  which  allowed  us  to  pick  and 
choose  viable  components  best  suited  to  our  purposes. 
OWENS:  The  entire  organization  is  impacted  and 
change  must  be  widespread.  The  changes  that  take 
place  require  attitude  change  and  broad  cooperation. 
TAGERT:  As  I have  previously  indicated,  the  ICAP 
development,  particularly  in  the  implementation  stage, 
is  a change  process.  Organizational  change,  particularly 
in  the  traditional  closed  environments,  is  often 
traumatic.  Attitudes,  behaviors,  skills,  management 
and  supervisory  roles  and  functional  entities  are  all  im- 
pacted in  the  ICAP  development  process.  It  takes  time 
to  assimilate  such  change. 

MINETTI:  Apparently,  long-term  goals  were  not  all 
well  defined  initially,  causing  implementation  modifica- 
tions in  the  interim  and  time  delays.  At  the  outset  of 
ICAP,  thoughts  on  funding  utilization  were  still  in  a 
program  rather  than  process  mode. 

CAREY:  I feel  most  departments  would  now.  if  given 
the  opportunity,  plan  their  ICAP  strategies  for  at  least 
one  year  before  activating  the  processs.  In  addition,  in- 
ternal and  external  politics  and  personnel  limitations 
play  a big  part. 

LEN:  The  LEN  series  has  described  the  major  com- 
ponents of  the  program  over  the  past  seven  months,  and 
many  of  them  do  not  appear  to  be  especially  com- 
plicated At  the  same  time,  ICAP  is  described  as  a dif- 
ficult and  complex  organizational  process.  Is  there  an 
inherent  contradiction? 

CAREY.  No.  Each  one  in  and  of  themselves  is  not  too 
difficult.  It's  the  proper  blending  and  melding  at  the 
proper  time  that  is  hard.  Timing  plays  an  important 
part. 

SICARAS:  I think  all  organizational  change  and/or 
development  is  dramatic  and  causes  some  trauma 
within  an  organization.  Some  changes  meet  with  greater 
success  more  quickly  in  some  organizations  than  in 
others,  and  in  many  instances,  such  success  is 
predicated  upon  diverse  factors  that  include  top 
management's  commitment  to  the  program,  the  politics 
of  the  agency,  and  external  politics  affecting  the  agency. 
MINETTI.  The  resulting  organizational  structure  and 
subunit  interaction  is.  of  itself,  not  complex.  The  com- 
plexity issue  comes  into  play  with  guiding  the  organiza- 
tion to  the  desired  goals.  This  involves  overcoming  nor- 
mal human  factors  — resistance  — and  traditional  roles. 
CASEY:  Any  major  changes  within  an  organization 
which  include  breaks  with  tradition,  philosophical 
changes,  increases  in  individual  productivity  re- 
quirements, etc.,  always  seem  more  difficult  until  these 
changes  prove  beneficial.  Difficulties  are  more  mental 
than  realin  ICAP,  We  mustcontinue  to  promote  a "can- 
do"  attitude. 

TAGERT:  ICAP  components  such  as  crime  and  opera- 
tions analysis,  directed  patrol,  call-for-service  manage- 
ment and  tactical  crime  prevention  are  basic  functions. 
Linking  these  functions  together  so  that  they  perform 
as  an  integrated  system,  however,  is  quite  a process  re- 


quiring significant  managerial  coordination  and  sup- 
port. 

OWENS:  There's  no  contradiction.  ICAP  simply  re- 
quires the  systematic,  continuous  application  of  logic. 
August  Vollmer  urged  such  changes  in  the  1930's  and 
we  are  only  now  getting  there.  The  difficult  part  is  shed- 
ding our  over-reliance  on  intuitive  decision-making. 
LEN:  Based  on  experience  with  other  Federally- 
assisted  programs,  there  has  generally  been  a great  em- 
phasis placed  on  crime  and  arrest  statistics.  However, 
there  has  been  a noticeable  lack  of  this  type  of  informa- 
tion within  the  ICAP  program.  Is  there  any  reason  for 
this? 

CAREY:  The  intent  of  ICAP  has  been  to  develop  an  ad- 
ministrative/management tool  for  chiefs  of  police 
through  which  they  can  efficiently  and  economically 
direct  their  organizations.  It  is  only  when  all  the  com- 
ponents are  in  place  and  operational  that  statistics 
change  - a certainly  unexpected  spin-off  of  ICAP.  1 1 is 
the  result  of  the  timely  and  meaningful  addressing  of 
crime,  known  criminals,  and  patterns  and  trends 
therewith  to  cause  patrol  officers  to  effectively  deploy 
themselves  so  as  to  maximize  their  arrest  and  deterrent 
capabilities. 

MINETTI:  The  emphasis  is  on  management  and 
methodology  rather  than  on  "symptoms"  of  agency  ac- 
tivity. If  the  management  of  agency  resources  and  the 
methodologies  utilized  are  properly  implemented,  the 
"symptoms,"  or  reactions  to  agency  efforts,  will 
naturally  follow. 

OWENS:  The  goal  in  ICAP  is  to  improve  decision- 
making about  resource  use.  Expecting  crime  reductions 
by  viewing  the  activities  of  one  variable,  the  police,  is 
naive.  ICAP  is  a process  and  is  qualitative  as  opposed  to 
quantitative. 

SICARAS:  Management's  first  priority  should  be  to 
develop  a system  and  then  look  for  desired  results.  I 
believe  the  ICAP  program  management  is  correct  in  not 
stressing  crime  reduction  but  rather  in  developing  a 
system  which  can  be  implemented  having  viable  com- 
ponents capable  of  replication.  We  in  Hartford, 
however,  note  that  those  ICAP  components  im- 
plemented here  have  in  fact  assisted  us  in  realizing 
crime  reduction. 

TAGERT:  We  recognize  today  that  a police  agency's 
performance  is  measured  in  areas  considerably  broader 
than  crime  and  arrest  statistics.  The  validity  and  utility 


devotes  itself  more  often  to  quality  rather  than  quanti- 
ty. and  a major  goal  is  to  get  the  serious  habitual  of- 
fender off  the  streets,  thereby  insuring  the  safety  of 
citizens  from  violent  crimes. 

LEN:  Proponents  of  the  ICAP  program  often  talk  about 
the  program  philosophy  being  built  on  the  results  of 
some  highly  controversial  research  efforts  of  the  past 
ten  years.  At  the  time  that  the  results  of  studies  like  the 
Preventive  Patrol  Experiment,  the  Rand  Criminal  In- 
vestigations Study  and  the  Response  Time  Analysis 
Study,  among  others,  were  released,  there  seemed  to  be 
a general  rejection  of  these  findings  on  the  part  of  most 
police  administrators.  Are  the  administrators  of  ICAP 
agencies  in  effect  saying  that  they  are  in  agreement  with 
this  research? 

SICARAS:  I think  it  must  be  fully  realized  that  ICAP  is 
not  a research  effort,  but  rather  an  action  program.  We 
have  learned  that  research  efforts  require  a large  expen- 
diture of  time  in  validating  findings  of  such  studies. 
Therefore,  no  rejection  of  our  concurrence  with  the  fin- 
dings of  the  above  studies  is  possible  without  more  ex 
tensive  research  and  validation  efforts  occurring. 
CAREY:  One  must  read  those  reports  in  their  entirety 
so  that  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  results  can  be 
gleaned.  PERF  [the  Police  Executive  Research  Forum| 
is  still  coming  up  with  the  same  results  dealing  with 
"response  time."  Really,  it's  been  proven  to  death; 
chiefs  generally  ought  to  get  off  the  dead  horse  of  "more 
men  to  handle  increased  calls  for  service."  What  needs 
to  be  done  is  to  address  those  calls-for-service  on  a 
management  basis  with  an  aim  toward  handling  them  in 
some  manner  other  than  routinely  dispatching  a sworn 
officer  in  a squad  car.  We've  merely  taken  this  informa- 
tion base  and  utilized  it  to  our  economic  advantage  deal- 
ing with  manpower  and  resource  allocation. 

MINETTI:  The  emphasis  is  on  organization  manage- 
ment. Where  research  lends  itself  to  this  objective,  it  is 
accepted  for  its  supporting  value.  Where  research  has 
no  direct  relationship  to  the  management  function,  it  is 
viewed  as  a factor  to  keep  in  mind  until  its  impact  is  fully 
understood. 

CASEY : The  research  mentioned  asked  important  ques- 
tions which  we  are  still  attempting  to  find  answers  for. 
The  ICAP  program  and  the  systems  developed 
originate  directly  from  many  of  these  research  projects. 
Much  of  the  early  research  methodology  has  not  been 
validated,  although  the  end  result  of  seeking  im- 


‘In  many  instances,  success  is  predicated  upon  diverse 
factors  that  include. . .the  politics  of  the  agency  and  the 
external  politics  affecting  the  agency.’ 

— Hartford  Police  Chief  George  Sicaras 


of  crime  statistics  as  reported  today  is  questionable. 
Other  crime  reporting  systems  on  the  horizon,  such  as 
the  Crime  Classification  System,  hold  great  promise  in 
providing  the  police  and  community  with  a better 
understanding  of  crime  leading  to  more  appropriate 
responses.  Arrest  statistics  alone  suffer  as  a tool  for 
measuring  police  effectiveness.  For  example,  arrests 
can  increase  simply  because  there  is  more  crime  and 
more  opportunities  for  police  to  apprehend  criminals,  or 
they  can  decrease  for  the  converse  reason.  Other  areas  of 
police  performance  measurement  have  particular 
relevance  — calls  for  service  diverted,  directed  patrol 
tactics,  career  criminals  charged,  crime  prevention  tac- 
tics, warrants  served,  victims  and  witnesses  supported, 
and  many  others. 

CASEY:  Local  and  national  statistics  indicate  that 
police  arrest  the  same  offenders  over  and  over.  At  last 
count,  85  percent  of  everyone  arrested  had  come  into 
contact  with  the  police  prior  to  their  last  arrest.  Many 
persons  commit  crimes  while  on  bond,  parole  or  some 
sort  of  work  release  program.  Therefore,  crime  and  ar- 
rest statistics  are  not  good  predictors  of  how  well  the 
criminal  justice  system  is  working,  nor  of  the  efficiency 
of  the  police.  ICAP  is  more  interested  in  the  delivery  of 
timely,  efficient  and  appropriate  service  to  the  com- 
munity with  the  most  economical  utilization  of 
resources  available.  Apprehension  of  criminals  is  a most 
desired  effect,  as  the  word  "apprehension”  is  used  in 
ICAP;  however,  the  police  lose  control  of  offenders  after 
arrest  to  courts,  corrections  and  parole  systems.  ICAP 


provements  has  been  very  positive  for  law  enforcement. 
OWENS;  Past  research  raised  many  questions  which 
provoked  critical  responses  by  a police  institution  that 
was  largely  unsophisticated  in  scientific  research. 
Scientists  have  long  understood  this  and  have  learned 
to  profit  from  the  findings  but  not  be  turned  off  because 
all  questions  were  not  answered. 

TAGERT:  Those  studies  and  others  were  the  catalysts 
for  state-of-the-art  ICAP  policing  today.  The  fact  that 
such  studies  cause  the  police  manager  to  step  back  and 
question  his  or  her  traditional  police  operations  is  as  im- 
portant as  the  study  itself.  ICAP  has  brought  the  age  of 
reason  to  policing. 

LEN:  Most  of  the  ICAP  cities  have  implemented  call- 
management  procedures  that  delay  responses  to  some 
calls  In  some  cases,  they  send  a non-sworn  officer;  in 
others,  they  complete  a report  over  the  telephone 
without  sending  an  officer.  This  is  a dramatic  departure 
from  years  past  when  the  police  boasted  of  making  all 
calls.  Has  the  implementation  of  any  of  these  concepts 
had  a negative  impact  on  citizen  satisfaction  with  police 
service?  How  have  you  defended  these  actions? 
TAGERT:  Citizen  expectation  can  be  managed.  A police 
agency  that  immediately  dispatches  a sworn  officer  to 
all  calls  for  service  may  assume  that  citizens  expect 
such  service.  However,  when  the  economics  and  prac- 
ticalities of  call-for-service  management  techniques 
such  as  telephone  reporting,  diversion  and  prioritization 
are  explained,  the  citizen  realizes  he  will  be  receiving 

Continued  on  Page  10 
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joking  into  the  crystal  ball: 


?“f!l,,efs  analyze  what  {h®  ^ure  holds  for  ICAP 
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Continued  from  Page  9 

better  police  service  at  less  cost. 

CAREY:  My  experience  has  been  that  the  citizenry 

In? ' f °f„the  int€ntion  of  doing these  concepts, 
generally  applauds  and  happily  participates  in  the  pro 

grams.  Citizen  satisfaction  is  generally  higher  with  all 
police  services  in  ICAP  cities. 

there  has  been  no  significant  citizen 
dissatisfaction  other  than  an  occasional  misunderstan- 
ng  caused  by  ineffective  communication  skills.  It  has 
become  more  common  for  citizens  to  complain  because 
an  officer  was  dispatched  instead  of  a phone  report  be- 
g taken,  rather  than  the  other  extreme.  ICAP  as  ahv 
other  innovation  or  change  instituted  by  a police  agen- 

nlemeTr  8 ^ M °f  pubUci*  P™'  to  the  im- 

p— on  pr°rs  °f  each  and  ever>'  °"e  °f  ^ 

ponents  Prior  to  the  implementation  of  this  procedure 
we  publicized  through  the  media  the  rationale  of  im- 

Ir’  r!fU,ting  in  favorab,e  acceptance  by  the 
general  pubbc.  However,  the  bottom  line  is  that  when 
the  pubbc  wanted  a unit  dispatched,  we  did  in  fact 
dispatch  a unit.  Consequently,  we  have  had  few  or  no 
'A"  ,mplementation  of  the  teleserve  program. 

Uur  Reserve  operation  takes  2.000  calls  per 
month,  and  we  have  had  no  complaints.  In  fact,  a 
telephone  survey  was  accomplished  by  an  independent 
evaJuator.  and  the  results  showed  that  there  was  no 
reduction  in  citizen  satisfaction.  One  caution  is  in  order 
though  Citizen  expectations  as  to  how  long  it  takes  a 
call  back  must  be  reasonable,  and  it  must  be  explained 
to  them  that  phone  reports  meet  all  requirements  for 
further  investigations  if  needed. 

SICARAS:  At  the  outset,  we  experienced  some  difficul- 
ty when  reorganizing  from  a team  policing  system  that 
fostered  extreme  community  dependence  on  the  police 
to  a centralized  system  that  caused  us  to  curtail  various 
non-crime-related  activities  and  procedures  which  were 
formerly  quite  prevalent.  However,  we  embarked  upon  a 
major  pubbc  education  campaign  informing  the  com- 
munity of  the  various  trade-offs  that  must  be  made  to 
reahze  increased  pobce  visibibty.  better  response  time 
and  reduced  crime.  To  date,  complaints  regarding  our 
call-management  procedures  are  virtually  non-existent 
I must  point  out  that  we  have  a provision  in  our 
precedures  which  aDows  discretion,  whereby  in  rare 
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cases  officers  may  be  dispatched  where  normally  the 
complaint  would  be  handled  by  telephone  or  referred  to 
another  agency. 

SS:  ^°st  cit‘zens-  once  a priority  system  is  ex- 
plained will  accept  ,t  as  rational.  Research,  by  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  and  others,  has  found  that 
the  police  can  adjust  public  expectations.  These 
J , !? have  been  well  accepted  in  Oxnard 
LEN:  If  you  could  give  a police  administrator  interested 
«menting  ICAP  P^ce  of  advice,  what  would 

n££EYkT<>  S^5y  tha  entire  P'cture  of  concepts  and 
philosophies  of  ICAP  with  both  his  staff  and  city  coun- 
cil for  at  least  one  year  prior  to  an  implementation  of  pro- 
gram. The  fatality  rate  for  chiefs  in  ICAP  is  somewhat 
high. 

MI  NETT  I:  Define  organizational  goals  fully  before  im- 
plementation. Gam  support  of  project  throughout  all 
level5  ° °rganization-  Particularly  the  executive 

OWENS:  If  there  is  any  single  ingredient  in  ICAP  that 
will  make  it  or  break  it.  then  that  is  commitment  by  the 
administrator.  He  must  believe  in  it  and  sincerely  want 
to  make  it  work. 

SICARAS:  I would  recommend  that  administrators 
assure  that  they  thoroughly  understand  the  ICAP  con- 
cept prior  to  attempting  implementation  and  provide 
continuing  commitment  to  the  program  from  his  office 
Any  attempts  to  promulgate  the  ICAP  model  in  an 
organization  without  strong  executive  support  are 
doomed  to  fail. 

TAGERT:  A pobce  administrator  must  make  a strong, 
visible  and  continuous  commitment  to  developing 
ICAP  in  a pobce  agency,  and  should  insure  the  same 
commitment  in  his  or  her  staff. 

CASEY:  I would  advise  anyone  with  the  authority  to 
implement  the  ICAP  program  to  contact  a city  with  a 
previous  or  existing  program  and  analyze  the  results  of 
that  city  s program  overall.  Any  part,  or  all  of  the  other 
city  s programs  that  would  then  be  applicable  to  the  in- 
quirer s city  could  then  be  exploited  if  it  is  felt  that  the 
implementation  of  ICAP  would  be  cost-productive  and 
increase  service  delivery  potential. 

LEN:  Some  of  you  implemented  ICAP  without  Federal 
assistance.  What  was  vour  greatest  difficulty? 
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a significant  component  in  the  interactional  drama  thatT**38  T*  br°Ught  into  the  study-  • • as 
Roberts’  study.  . forces  us  torZ Stk  ? bnLngS  about  nmaway  behavior.  ...  Dr 
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CAREY:  Traditionalism,  moss-backers,  negativism  and 
people  programmed  towards  a -no-change"  mentabty. 

can  be  said  that  oft  times  the  opposition  becomes 
ICAP  SUpp0rt,ve  once  they  realise  the  efficiency  of 

SICARAS:  Our  organization  has  experienced  no  great 
or  insurmountable  difficulty.  Again.  I believe  that  the 
s ong  commitment  to  the  program  exhibited  by  the 
ponce  and  city  administrators  greatly  assisted  in 
removing  Potential  problems. 

O VENS:  We  have  Federal  assistance,  but  if  I had  to 
guess.  I d say  that  the  greatest  difficulty  came  in  mak- 
ing the  decision  and  gaining  adequate  support  to  begin 
to  implement  ICAP. 

LEN:  Conversely,  as  for  the  several  of  you  who  have  or 
have  had  Federal  assistance  to  implement  ICAP.  what 
did  you  do  when  funding  expired?  Or  what  will  you  do 
when  it  does  expire? 

CASEY:  Evaluate  the  program  components  and  institu- 
and" efficienUy  aCC°mp,ish  Set  goals  economically 

CAREY:  Generally,  most  ICAP  cities  have  institu- 
tionalized the  concepts  while  funding  was  there  for 
start-up.  and  its  now  a priority  system  within  the  an- 
nual budget. 

OWENS:  Virtually  all  of  ICAP  has  been  institutionaliz- 
ed and  is  now  city-funded.  Only  one  of  the  total  of  12 
positions  that  were  Federally  funded  will  be  lost.  Their 
identity  has  not  been  lost  and  their  foies  have  been 
enhanced,  not  eroded. 

Whe"  funding  exPi<-ed.  Hampton  absorbed 
all  funded  personnel  positions.  All  other  aspects  had.  for 

he  most  part,  been  fully  implemented.  Areas  not  yet 
fully  implemented  were  placed  on  accelerated  time 
™ to  minimize  additional  local  expenditures. 

I AGER1 : We  and  other  police  agencies  will  be  unable 
to  continue  the  technical  assistance  and  site  visits 
among  ICAP  agencies  at  the  level  supported  through 
Federal  funding.  We  will  continue  our  ICAP  program 
even  in  the  absence  of  F ederal  funding  simply  because  it 
vicesPr°Ven  C0St‘effective  waV  of  debvering  police  ser- 

°ff,er  a CHPsule  summary  comment  as  to 
and  the  police  role? 

CAREY:  There  exists  in  law  enforcement  a cynicism 
\ toward  meaningful  progressive  change:  "Don’t  rock  the 

boat,  it  s worked  for  years  ^ why  change  now. " ICAP  is 
just  a buzz-word,  but  it  s the  pobce  service-delivery 
mechanism  under  that  "buzz-word  , that  is  the  best 
i P°bce  administrative/management  system  in  use  in  law 
enforcement  today.  Its  certainly  not  thecure-all/end-ail 
for  an  administrator;  however,  it  is  the  most  results- 
onented  system  operating  today.  The  benefits  and  spin-  ' 
offs  from  its  implementation  are  still  being  gleaned 
anew  five  and  six  years  after  the  original  implementa- 
tion site. 

CASEY:  The  ICAP  concept  is  sound  from  a manage- 
ment and  operational  view.  Providing  the  best  possible 
service  utilizing  decreasing  resources  has  become  a 
necessity  in  government,  and  that  can  only  be  ac- 
complished when  managers  have  the  best  information 
poss.b'e  m order  to  make  these  important  decisions. 
ICAP  systems  follow  a logical  order  and  are  designed  to 
improve  overall  police  services.  It  encourages  everv 
member  of  a department  to  work  together  and  define 
what  is  necessary  in  order  to  successfully  accomplish 
the  pobce  mission. 

MINETTI:  Police  agencies  serve  to  fulfill  community 
expectations  and.  at  the  same  time,  the  police  depart- 
ment plays  a major  role  in  satisfying  those  expecta- 
tions, whether  they  be  high  or  low.  Consequently 
because  of  the  role  they  play  in  this  endeavor,  the  police 
department  must  be  ready  to  fulfill  the  expectations  in 
communicating  various  types  or  kinds  of  programs, 
goals  and  objectives,  and  a rational  methodology  for 
achieving  same.  Most  prudent  people  will  then  offer 
their  support.  We  found  this  to  be  true  in  the  City  of 
Hampton. 

OWENS:  In  demonstrating  commitment,  the  ad- 
ministrator must  take  care  to  see  that  everyone  is 
rewarded  and  not  threatenBH'by  ICAP.  ICAP  is  only  a 
total  which,  if  placed  in  skilled  hands,  will  make  positive 
change. 

SICARAS:  In  my  professional  opinion,  as  one  who  has 
not  received  F ederal  assistance.  ICAP  is  one  of  the  best 
opera  tional/action  grants  to  be  funded  by  the  LEA  A 
Added  funding  sources  for  new  city  program  starts  and 

expanded  technical  assistance  to  jurisdictions  notin  the 

program  are  suggested  as  a means  of  substantially 
enhancing  the  ICAP  concept  nationwide. 
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A ‘triumph’  in  introductory  criminal  justice  texts 


Introduction  to  Criminal  Justice,  2d  edi- 
tion. By  Joseph  J.  Senna  and  Larry  J. 
Siegel.  St.  Paul,  Minn.:  West  Publishing 
Co.,  1981.  644  pp. 

During  the  constant  search  for  text- 
books, any  teacher  at  the  college  level  of 
instruction  reads  an  inordinate  amount 
of  introductory  texts.  To  my  colleagues 
and  to  all  criminal  justice  practitioners,  I 
would  like  to  state  that  we  have  a 
triumph.  Senna  and  Siegel's  introduc- 
tory text  is  a superior  rendition  of  all  that 
has  passed  before  in  this  field.  In  just 
over  600  pages  they  have  managed  to 
provide  all  that  undergraduate  criminal 


justice  students  should  be  expected  to 
know  in  their  first  term.  Covering  every 
topic  in  the  field  from  criminology,  law, 
penal  institutions  and  prisoner's  rights 
through  trials,  policing,  probation,  par- 
don and  juvenile  justice,  the  authors 
have  dealt  us  an  in-depth  insight  into 
each  topic  without  boring  the  reader. 
Contemporarily,  they  discuss  police- 
women in  a controversial  vein,  offer  a 
deliberation  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
black  police  officers,  and,  not  to  be  out- 
done by  other  texts,  deal  with  the  ques- 
tions of  deadly  force  and  police  brutality 
in  a fine  manner. 


Anthology  on  drugs  and  crime 
offers  mixed  bag  of  new  material 


Criminal  Justice  and  Drugs:  The 
Unresolved  Connection.  James  C. 
Weissman  and  Robert  L.  DuPont,  eds. 
Port  Washington,  N.Y.:  Kennikat  Press 
Corp.,  1982.  204  pp.  $27.50. 

It  was  rewarding  to  hdve  the  oppor- 
tunity to  review  a book  which  reflects 
creativity  and  uniqueness  in  its  presenta- 
tion of  substance  use  and  abuse  issues. 
These  qualities  certainly  make  it  a useful 
addition  to  the  literature.  While  this  an- 
thology offers  enjoyable  reading,  there 
are  problems  in  this  work  with  respect  to 
individual  articles  as  well  as  general 
organization.  It  is  not  possible  to  discuss 
each  article  in  this  book  of  readings,  and 
there  were  some  that  were  excellent  and 
others  that  were  weak.  Rather  than  focus 
on  individual  articles,  it  would  do  well  to 
discuss  Weissman  and  DuPont’s  work 
with  respect  to  two  general  issues: 
organization/content  and  appropriate 


use. 

“Criminal  Justice  and  Drugs"  is  organ- 
ized into  nine  sections,  with  each  section 
containing  from  one  to  three  articles.  1 1 is 
the  selection  and  placing  of  articles  and 
their  substance  which  makes  or  breaks 
an  anthology.  While  some  of  the  articles 
provide  unique  perspectives,  generally 
the  book  did  not  adequately  present  the 
breadth  of  the  various  issues  represented 
by  the  sections. 

This  was  most  evident  in  the  sections 
on  Epidemiological  Patterns,  the 
History  of  Legal  Controls,  and  Penal  Ef- 
fects. On  the  other  hand,  Section  3 (Drug- 
Related  Crime)  and  Section  7 (Correc- 
tional Policies)  were  very  well  done.  The 
remaining  sections  were  done  well,  but 
did  not  reflect  a comprehensive  concep- 
tual or  empirical  approach  to  the  respec- 
tive policy  areas. 

While  breadth  is  missing  in  this  work, 
Continued  on  Page  13 


Theory  and  practice  merge  in 
new  edition  of  probation  book 


Probation  and  Parole:  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice. By  Howard  Abadinsky.  Englewood 
CUffs,  N.J.:  Prentice-Hall  Inc.,  1982.  392 
PP 

This  second  edition  of  Professor 
Abadinsky’s  book  is  a basic  exposition  of 
the  role  of  probation  and  parole  services 
and  their  relationship  to  the  criminal 
justice  system.  It  offers  a good  combina- 
tion of  theory,  practicum  and  case 
histories. 

The  author,  who  has  some  14  years  ex- 
perience in  the  correctional  system, 
divides  his  book  into  four  major  parts: 
probation,  parole,  treatment  and  supervi- 
sion in  probation  and  parole,  and  special 
programs  and  research.  He  makes  no  ex- 
cuses for  the  current  system,  which  has 
come  under  attack  from  legislatures,  law 
enforcement  officials  and  the  general 
public.  He  is  cautiously  optimistic  and 
realistic  about  its  value: 

"We  come  fuU  circle,  returning  to  the 
very  reason  why  probation  and  parole  ex- 
ist. As  penological  history  in  the  United 
States  indicates,  probation  and  parole 
(devoid  of  the  humanistic  dynamic)  exist 
for  economic  reasons.  If  p/p  were  as  cost- 
ly as  (in  terms  of  direct  budgetary  con- 
siderations) or  even  equal  in  cost  to  im- 


prisonment, it  would  be  so  severely 
restricted  as  to  no  longer  be  an  important 
issue  in  criminal  justice.  Thus,  the  bot- 
tom line.  . .is  the  degree  to  which  p/p 
saves  tax  dollars  — to  this  not  unimpor- 
tant extent,  p/p  is  a success.” 

The  book's  only  shortcomings  are  the 
chapters  on  legal  decisions  affecting  pro- 
bation and  parole.  Those  chapters  are  too 
short  and  consist  largely  of  court  deci- 
sions with  Uttle  commentary  or  analysis. 
This  is  unfortunate  since  the  law  is  deep- 
ly involved  in  the  correctional  process 
and  many,  if  not  all,  decisions  today  in 
this  area  are  made  with  thepossible  legal 
consequence  in  mind. 

The  author  does  devote  a large  Section 
to  the  newer  correctional  programs,  such 
as  community-based  corrections,  com- 
munity arbitration,  specialized  proba- 
tion and  parole  units,  mutual  agreement 
programming  and  work  release.  In  keep- 
ing with  the  book's  academic  audience, 
the  bibliography  is  comprehensive  and 
useful.  All  in  all,  this  is  a solid  introduc- 
tion to  probation  and  parole  for  both 
students  and  new  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel. 

DANIEL  P.  KING 
Whitefish  Bay,  Wisconsin 


The  authors  provide  an  excellent 
feature  by  including  an  "Applications" 
section  after  each  chapter,  in  which  they 
discuss  actual  events  relating  to  that 
chapter.  For  example,  following  "Issues 
In  Policing,"  George  Kirkham’s  hum- 
bling experiences  as  a college  professor- 
turned-patrolman  in  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
are  related.  Following  t.hp  section  on  "In- 
stitutional Life,”  the  application  section 
offers  the  diary  of  an  inmate  at  the  max- 
imum security  prison  at  Walpole,  Mass. 

Senna  and  Siegel  are  to  be  commended 
for  perhaps  their  most  acute  ingredient 
— providing  us  with  Supreme  Court  and 
appellate  court  decisions.  The  authors 
support  their  chapter  on  "The  Criminal 
Trial"  by  furnishing  the  reader  with 
quotations  from  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions in  Gideon  v.  Wainwright  (1962)  and 
Argersinger  v.  Hamlin  (1972),  concern- 
ing the  defendant's  right  to  counsel  on 
felony  and  misdemeanor  charges.  The 
quotations  are  extensive  and  to  the  point, 
and  seem  to  appear  whenever  the  chapter 
cries  out  for  further  explanation  of  a par- 
ticular subject.  The  quotations  add 
flavor  to  the  material  for  those  who  enjoy 
interpreting  the  high  court’s  reasoning. 

Probably  the  most  resounding 
highlight  of  the  text  is  the  clear  and 
understandable  explanations  that  are 
furnished  in  each  chapter.  No  attempt  is 
made  by  the  authors  to  require  the  reader 
to  constantly  consult  the  dictionary  as  an 


adjunct  to  the  textbook.  Too  manj 
authors  today  seem  to  be  busy  exhuminf 
ancient  words  from  the  dictionary  in  ai 
effort  to  impress  the  student  or  thi 
reader.  They  seem  to  lose  sight  of  the  fac 
that  they  must  encourage  the  student  t» 
read,  not  hinder  the  learning  process 
Such  is  not  the  case  in  this  work. 

Have  the  authors  omitted  anything' 
In  this  reviewer's  opinion,  the  author: 
have  failed  to  discuss  the  reasons  wh’ 
the  system  does  not  work  smoothly  an< 
efficiently,  and  they  leave  unanswere< 
such  questions  as,  if  the  courts  are  over 
crowded  and  the  judges  overworked,  wh; 
then  do  most  courts  operate  on  a four-  o 
five-hour  day?  If  witnesses  becomi 
disgusted  over  repeated  adjournment: 
and  fail  to  appear  in  court,  then  why  d' 
the  judges  allow  their  cronies  thesi 
repeated  continuences?  The  answe 
seems  to  be  to  halt  the  many  adjourn 
ments  and  hold  court  in  the  evenings  ant 
Saturdays  to  ease  the  alleged  courtroon 
overcrowding.  Ad  infinitum! 

Despite  these  few  criticisms,  this  bool 
can  best  be  described  by  the  author; 
themselves  as  they  note  in  their  preface 
"It  meets  the  critical  need  for  a com 
prehensive,  well  organized  and  objective 
analysis  of  the  basic  elements  of  th 
criminal  justice  process.” 

LAWRENCE  McMICKINf 
Trident  Technical  Colleg 
Charleston,  S.C 


CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 
EDUCATION 

The  End  of  the  Beginning 

by 

Richard  Pearson,  Theodore  K.  Moran,  James  C.  Berger, 

Kenneth  C.  Laudon,  Janice  R.  McKenzie,  Thomas  J.  Bonita  III 

Criminal  Justice  Education.  The  End  of  the  Beginning  is  the  result  of  a five- 
year  study  of  criminal  justice  education  in  American  colleges  and  universities. 
The  authors  — a faculty  planning  group  at  the  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal 
Justice  — based  their  findings  and  conclusions  upon  250  questionnaire  surveys 
among  respondents  in  37  states  at  146  institutions,  campus  visits  for  interviews 
at  14  universities,  and  a content  analysis  of  college  catalogs.  In  addition,  an  ad- 
visory committee  appointed  by  the  Academy  of  Criminal  Justice  Sciences  con- 
tributed guidance  and  suggestions  on  methodology  and,  based  on  a second  ques- 
tionnaire, confirmed  and  extended  the  findings  of  the  authors. 

The  study  examines  a sector  of  postsecondary  education  that  grew  intensively 
during  the  late  1960's  and  1970's  when  other  sectors  faced  dwindling 
enrollments,  limited  budgets  and  marginal  growth.  During  two  decades,  the 
authors  found,  an  early  emphasis  on  vocationalism  in  criminal  justice  education 
was  replaced  by  academic  programs  developed  in  the  humanities,  the  social  and 
behavioral  sciences,  and  professional  subjects.  They  examine  a professoriate  that 
strongly  emphasized  practical  experience  but  later  developed  traditional 
academic  credentials.  They  describe  new  and  distinctive  ways  that  were 
developed  to  teach  non-traditional  students,  including  mid-career  police  officers 
and  other  criminal  justice  practitioners. 

The  authors  conclude  that  criminal  justice  education  has,  during  only  two 
decades,  become  an  established,  vital  part  of  the  educational  curricula  in  America 
colleges  and  universities.  They  also  attempt  to  define  some  of  the  current  and 
future  problems  for  educators,  including  the  need  for  scholarship  and  research, 
the  tension  between  general  liberal  arts  studies  and  professional  studies  in  law.en- 
forcement  and  criminal  justice,  vague  educational  objectives  which  heed 
clarification,  and  the  quality  of  criminal  justice  education. 

Criminal  Justice  Education  will  be  of  interest  to  criminal  justice  educators  at 
college  and  universities  and  to  law  enforcement  executives  and  practitioners  who 
are  concerned  with  the  development  of  their  field.  For  educators  generally,  this 
book  provides  evidence  that  postsecondary  education  has  not  lost  its  capacity  for 
innovation  and  growth. 

ISBN:  0-89444-030-6  220  pages  $5.50 

To  order,  send  chech  or  money  order  for  $.r,. .r>0  to:  The  John  Jay  Tress.  Ill  WestOtith  Street.' 

Mew  Yorh.  New  York  10019.  * 
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The  end  of  an  ERA 


Spring  means  house-cleaning 
as  Chicago  PD  digs  out  scandal 


V 


X 


Wide  World  Photo 

Police  officers  of  the  Illinois  Secretary  of  Stated  office  remove  one  of  the  demonstra- 
tors who  chained  themselves  to  the  door  of  the  governor's  office  last  month  in  support 
of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment.  The  women  defied  a court  injunction  against  the 
protest,  and  police  used  bolt  cutters  to  remove  them  from  the  building. 


Continued  from  Page  3 

make  purchases  from  other  officers  in 
return  for  some  consideration  in  sentenc- 
ing. 

By  March,  investigators  had  collected 
enough  information  to  seek  permission 
for  taping  some  exchanges.  They  had 
found  that  some  officers  allegedly 
delivered  the  narcotics  and  asked  that 
the  buyer  pay  the  officer's  wife.  Two  of 
those  indicted  were  chauffeurs  for  the 
commissioner  of  the  Department  for 
Human  Services.  They  allegedly  made 
drug  deals  in  the  commissioner's  car. 

Brzeczek  said  that  until  June  10,  when 
warrants  were  issued  for  the  arrest  of  the 
17  persons  indicted,  no  news  of  the  in- 
vestigation reached  those  outside  it. 
"I'm  proud  that  the  investigation  was 
handled  in  so  professional  a manner,"  he 
said. 

Brzeczek  said  reaction  to  the 
disclosures  has  been  positive,  both 
within  the  department  and  in  the  com- 
munity, “If  these  collective  incidents 
were  discovered  by  outside  agencies, 
then  I think  there  would  have  been  some 
questions  raised  about  the  police  depart- 
ment as  a whole."  he  said.  "But  we  un- 
covered it  ourselves  and  took  action.” 

The  superintendent  said  the  investiga- 
tion contrasts  with  more  famous  cases  in 
which  officers  struggled  to  have  corrup- 
tion exposed,  such  as  the  case  of  New 
York  City  plainclothes  officer  Frank  Ser- 
pico. 

"Here's  an  officer  who  walked  into  in- 
ternal affairs  and  laid  something  on 


them,  and  it  was  immediately  in- 
vestigated." the  superintendent  saich 
"It’s  exactly  the  opposite  of  the  Serpico 
case." 

Brzeczek  said  he  expects  narcotics 
trafficking  to  become  the  most  common 
type  of  corruption  within  police  depart- 
ments, because  it  is  extremely  lucrative 
and  because  drug  use.  with  the  exception 
of  heroin,  is  becoming  more  acceptable  in 
society. 

"I  think  this  is  a problem  more  and 
more  departments  are  going  to  face,"  he 
said. 

The  case  is  the  second  major  drug  scan- 
dal in  the  Chicago  Police  Department 
this  year.  Ten  other  officers  were  recently 
tried  for  alleged  protecting  two  drug 
rings  in  exchange  for  money  and  gifts.  At 
press  time,  a jury  was  deliberating  the 
verdict  in  those  cases. 

Brzeczek  said  investigations  are 
continuing  in  an  effort  to  identify  the 
suppliers  who  worked  with  the  indicted 
officers.  The  officer  who  first  alerted  in- 
vestigators to  the  trafficking  is  in  protec- 
tive custody  and  will  be  relocated,  he 
said. 


New  York  Institute  of  Security 
and  Polygraph  Sciences 
Polygraph  Training  Course 

Evening  and  Saturday  course,  com- 
mencing Octdber  5.  1982.  For  infor- 
mation, call:  John  Fitzgerald,  (212) 
344-2626,  82  Beaver  St..  NY  10019. 


Parole:  in  need  of  improvement,  not  abolition 


Continued  from  Page  6 
mates  do  not  get  treated  equally.  The 
board  may  release  one  inmate  and  not 
another  even  though  their  records  may 
be  identical.  This  could  be  because  cer- 
tain board  members  have  prejudices 
against  certain  prisoners,  the  crimes  they 
have  committed,  or  just  because  they 
have  had  a bad  day.  Parole  is  often  denied 
to  inmates  because  it  is  their  first  hear- 
ing; even  though  the  prisoner  has  done 
everything  possible  to  rehabilitate 
himself,  he  is  still  denied.  If  a prisoner 
has  showed  signs  of  trying  to  rehabilitate 
himself,  the  board  should  not  keep  him 
imprisoned  any  longer. 

At  present,  parole  boards  are  too  strict." 
They  rely  on  information  they  get  from 
staff  members  who  are  undertrained, 
overworked  and  inexperienced  at  collec- 
ting data  for  the  parole  boards  to  review. 
This  information  includes  things  that  the 
prisoner  has  done  before  imprisonment. 
Not  enough  emphasis  is  put  on  the  pro- 
grams the  prisoners  have  been  involved 
in  to  rehabilitate  themselves.  When 
reviewing  a prisoner's  case,  the 
seriousness  of  the  crime  is  often  the  basis 
for  the  parole  decision.  While  this  is  an 
important  factor,  parole  should  not  be 
denied  if  the  prisoner  has  made  a true  ef- 
fort to  reform.  Prior  to  an  inmate's  ap- 
pearance before  the  parole  board,  ac- 
curate progress  reports  should  be  made 
so  that  parole  authorities  have  complete 
and  up-to-date  information  regarding  an 
inmate's  activities  and  progress  within 
the  prison  environment. 

In  order  to  solve  these  problems  of  the 
parole  board,  legislatures  should  specify 
the  criteria  that  prisoners  must  meet  for 
parole.  Such  criteria  would  make  clear 
that  inmates  must  be  released  when  eligi- 


ble unless  there  are  certain  specific  ag- 
gravating factors.  I f a board  were  to  deny 
an  inmate's  parole,  the  board  would  be 
subject  to  review  by  the  courts. 

The  problem  of  caseloads  should  also 
be  relieved.  No  more  than  20  cases  should 
be  heard  per  day.  In  this  way  the  board 
would  have  more  time  to  spend  with  the 
inmate  and  will  be  able  to  decide  more  ac- 
curately who  should  be  paroled.  In  order 
to  do  this,  parole  boards  should  appoint 
hearing  examiners  who  would  have  the 
power  to  hear  cases  and  make  initial  deci- 
sions based  on  parole  guidelines. 

Under  such  a policy  more  prisoners 
would  be  able  to  be  released  from  prison, 
which  would  have  a positive  effect  since 
the  money  spent  on  custodial  care  could 
then  be  transferred  to  supervisory 
departments  where  it  is  badly  needed  to 
keep  the  parolees  under  close 
surveillance. 

Before  the  parolee  is  released  into  the 
supervision  of  his  parole  officer,  he  has  to 
agree  to  the  conditions  of  parole,  which 
may  include  maintaining  regular  work- 
ing hours,  obeying  all  laws,  not  possess- 
ing any  firearms  and  keeping  in  contact 
with  the  parole  officer.  A parolee's 
release  can  be  revoked  at  any  time  if 
these  conditions  are  not  met. 

In  order  for  a parolee  to  get  readjusted 
into  society,  he  should  have  the  co- 
operation of  his  parole  officer.  However, 
this  is  not  always  possible  since  these  of- 
ficers often  have  as  many  as  400  cases  to 
handle.  A conscientious  officer  will  near- 
ly kill  himself  attempting  to  do  a good  job 
supervising  the  parolee.  But  many  others 
spend  more  time  on  other  duties,  in- 
cluding filling  out  forms  and  writing 
reports.  A 1975  study  showed  that  62 
percent  of  a probation  officer's  time  was 


spent  on  non-supervisory  activities,  in- 
cluding general  case  preparation,  doing 
reports  and  other  administrative  duties. 
The  remaining  38  percent  was  spent  on 
supervision.  Of  this,  only  14  percent  was 
in  face-to-face  contact.  If  supervision  is 
to  yield  positive  effects  then  adequate 
communication  is  needed  to  supervise 
the  parolees.  Any  conflicts  between  what 
the  parolee  is  doing  and  should  be  doing 
can  only  be  resolved  with  discussions 
between  the  supervisor  and  the  parolee. 
If  the  parolee  feels  he  cannot  depend  on 
the  probation  officer  for  help,  he  may 
turn  back  to  crime  to  solve  his  problems. 

The  answer  is  to  get  more  parole  of- 
ficers. The  only  way  to  get  more  would  be 
to  transfer  the  money  being  spent  on  in- 
carceration to  supervision  systems.  In 
order  to'attract  well-qualified  people  into 
the  field  of  parole,  a sense  of  profes- 
sionalism must  be  seen  in  the  system. 
Beyond  the  need  for  professional  train- 
ing, there  must  also  be  the  desire  to  help 
people.  As  Franklin  H.  Evrard  noted  in 
his  book  "Successful  Parole"  (Spring- 
field,  111.:  Charles  C.  Thomas,  1971): 

"A  true  compassion  for  his  fellow  man 
has  to  be  part  of  the  emotional  makeup  of 
the  prospective  parole  agent.  Compas- 
sion, dedication,  common  sense  and 
sound  judgment,  linked  with  native  in- 
telligence, academic  training,  and 
knowledge  of  agency  policy  and  pro- 
cedure, all  go  into  the  making  of  an  effec- 
tive parole  agent." 

The  pay  may  not  be  great,  but  anyone 
coming  into  this  field  can  derive  a certain 
amount  of  "psychic  income”  from  help- 
ing others. 

The  parole  officer  must  also  be  aware  of 
a parolee’s  problems.  If  he  has  a drinking 


or  a drug-related  problem,  the  officer 
should  refer  the  parolee  to  a clinic  where 
special  programs  are  set  up  to  deal  with 
the  problems.  Many  times  parolees 
refuse  to  go  through  these  special  pro- 
grams; if  so,  the  parole  officer  should 
make  attendance  a requirement  and  add 
it  to  the  list  of  conditions  for  parole. 

The  proposal  offered  by  Dr.  Robert 
Martinson  would  seem  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  parole  supervision.  He  claims  that 
a new  system,  with  surveillance  as  its 
mam  function,  would  be  effective.  If  80 
percent  of  the  prisoners  were  released,  80 
percent  of  prison  budgets  and  a portion 
of  police  budgets  would  be  put  into  field 
supervision.  There  would  be  almost 
enough  money  for  one-to-one  supervision 
of  parolees.  With  a competent,  caring*of- 
ficer  following  the  parolee  around  most  of 
the  time,  the  parolee  would  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  commit  any  new  crimes. 
If  he  tried  to  commit  new  crimes,  he 
would  be  caught  that  much  sooner. 

After  a certain  time  in  prison,  a 
prisoner  does  not  become  any  more 
rehabilitated  because  of  his  surroun- 
dings. The  prison  environment  does  not 
deter  crime  either.  In  fact,  a long  prison 
sentence  may  harden  the  inmate  so  much 
that  rehabilitation  may  become  impossi- 
ble. Thus, -the  argument  that  prisons  are 
good  for  rehabilitative  purposes  is  not 
valid.  It  is  clear  that  although  parole 
must  be  improved  upon,  the  system  is 
still  basically  beneficial.  Not  only  is  it 
economically  sound  but  it  also  helps 
prisoners  readjust  to  society  with  the 
help  of  a parole  officer.  With  increased 
supervision  wall  come  less  recidivism. 
And,  ultimately,  there  will  be  no  need  to 
justify  the  abolition  of  parole. 
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Victims,  witnesses  to  get  their 
due  under  new  Senate  bill 


Continued  from  Puge  3 
ficers  more  cautious  in  releasing  poten- 
tially dangerous  criminals,  and  would 
allow  victims  of  such  crimes  to  recover 
damages. 

Other  provisions  of  the  bill  would: 

1 Provide  criminal  penalties  for  in- 
timidation or  retaliation  of  victims. 
Witnesses  already  are/ protected  against 
intimidation; 

H Broaden  the  Attorney  General’s 
power  to  relocate  or  protect  witnesses. 
That  power  is  now  limited  to  cases  in- 
volving organized  crime  or  witnesses 
who  have  already  testified  before  a grand 
jury,  but  the  bill  would  give  the  Attorney 
General  the  power  to  protect  any 
witness; 

H Require  a judge  to  order  restitution 
in  cases  where  personal  injury  or  loss  ol 
property  has  occurred,  or  to  state  for  the 
record  why  restitution  was  not  ordered. 
The  Attorney  General  also  would  be  re- 
quired to  report  to  Congress  within  six 
months  on  ways  to  insure  that  all  victims 
of  crime  are  compensated; 

t Require  the  Attorney  General  to 
develop  Federal  standards  for  the  fair 
treatment  of  victims  of  serious  crime,  ad- 
dressing questions  such  as  whether  vic- 
tims should  be  consulted  before  plea 
negotiations  and  how  long  recovered  pro- 
perty should  be  held  as  evidence; 

H Direct  the  Attorney  General  to 
recommend  to  the  Congress  the  most  ef- 
fective procedure  to  insure  that  no 
Federal  felon  receives  profit  by  selling 
rights  to  the  story  of  the  crime  until  the 
victim  of  the  offense  has  had  the  chance 
to  seek  restitution. 

Carrington  said  he  thinks  the  provision 
making  the  government,  liable  for  its 
parole  decisions  is  the  most  (important 
part  of  the  proposed  legislation. 

"I  feel  that  all  of  the  victims'  services 
that  we  have  are  after  the  fact,”  he  said. 
"If  you’re  shooting  for  the  good  of  the 
people,  what  you  should  be  shooting  for 
is  preventing  victimization.  This  is  the 
one  provision  that  is  aimed  at 
prevention.” 

Hearings  on  the  bill  are  now  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. 

In  addition  to  the  Victims  Protection 
Act.  Sen.  Heinz  has  introduced  a compa- 


nion measure  that  would  set  up  a victim 
compensation  fund. 

The  bill  would  establish  a compensa- 
tion board  to  hear  claims  by  victims  of 
violent  Federal  crimes,  or  their  sur- 
vivors. The  board  would  have  the  power 
to  compensate  victims  for  pecuniary 
losses  — up  to  $50,000  — suffered  as  a 
result  of  a Federal  crime. 

Money  for  compensation  would  be  pro- 
vided through  additional  fines  levied 
against  all  persons  convicted  of  Federal 
crimes.  The  fines  would  be  no  more  than 
$10  for  misdemeanors  or  $25  for  felonies. 


Supreme 
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Briefs 


Continued  from  Page  5 
with  insuring  that  sentencing  discretion 
in  capital  cases  is  channeled  so  that  ar- 
bitrary and  capricious  results  are  avoid- 
ed ” Reasoning  from  this  position,  the 
Court  determined  that  due  process  re- 
quires that  juries  be  instructed  as  to 
lesser  included  offenses  only  when  the 
evidence  warrants  such  an  instruction. 

Citing  the  uniqueness  of  the 
defendant's  statements  to  the  grand  jury 
and  at  his  trial,  the  Supreme  Court  found 
that  the  defendant  intended  to  kill  the 
pawn  shop  owner.  In  light  of  that  finding, 
the  Court  concluded  that  an  instruction 
of  a lesser  included  offense,  such  as  an 
unintentional  killing  during  this  robbery, 
was  not  warranted.  The  Court  held  that 
the  defendant  had  not  been  prejudiced  by 
the  jury's  not  hearing  a lesser  included 
offense  charge.  As  a consequence,  the 
Justices  ruled,  no  new  trial  was  required. 

Concurring  in  part  but  dissenting  in 
part  were  Justices  Brennan  and  Mar- 
shall. Both  agreed  that  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals had  ruled  incorrectly  and  that  the 
defendant's  conviction  should  stand. 
However,  both  Justices  adhered  to  their 
often  articulated  belief  that  "the  death 
penalty  is  in  all  circumstances  cruel  and 
unusual  punishment  prohibited  by  the 
Eight  and  Fourteenth  Amendments." 


t.  Sen. 

‘Criminal  Justice  and  Drugs’ 
offers  a dose  of  originality 


Continued  from  Page  II 
the  articles  are  generally  well-written  and 
do  provide  new  and.  interesting  informa- 
tion. In  virtually  every  section  there  is 
one  article  which  raises  a seldom  re- 
searched problem  or  articulates  a con- 
troversial issue.  For  example,  Section  8 
(Treatment  Intervention),  while  narrow 
in  perspective,  did  provide  two  of  the 
best  presentations  in  the  book.  Authors 
Weissman  and  Nash  suggest  that  we  not 
only  assume  involuntary  treatment  is  ap- 
propriate, but  that  treating  drug  prob- 
lems also  includes  treating  .criminality. 
This  will  certainly  be  the  focus  of  debate 
among  readers  of  the  article. 

A book  of  readings  cannot  stand  apart 
from  its  possible  uses.  When  I first 
received  and  read  this  anthology,  I had 
hoped  it  would  complement  Weissman’s 
excellent  book,  "Drug  Abuse:  The  Law 
and  Treatment  Alternatives,’’  which  I 
use  in  my  substance  abuse  class.  I f for  no 
other  reason,  the  price  of  this  book  makes 
it  impossible  to  use  in  the  classroom.  It  is 


also  doubtful  that  the  purchase  of  this 
collection  of  articles  for  one's  personal 
use  can  be  justified,  again  given  its  high 
cost.  Therefore,  the  cost  of  this  book  pro- 
vides a major  obstacle  to  its  widespread 
dissemination. 

In  sum,  while  Weissman  Ind  DuPont 
have  collected  several  interesting  and 
controversial  articles,  its  place  or  use 
within  the  discipline  is  questionable.  The 
lack  of  breadth  and  the  prohibitive  cost 
make  the  adoption  of  this  book  for 
academic  or  personal  use  highly  unlikely. 
However,  those  with  either  a practi- 
tioner's or  researcher's  interest  in 
substance  use  and  abuse  should  “read 
through"  this  book,  as  it  will  surely  pro- 
vide new  information  and  bring  to  light 
new  perspectives  in  an  area  which  has 
seen  little  in  the  way  of  originality. 

JOEL  H.  HENDERSON 
Assistant  Professor 
Criminal  Justice  Program 
San  Diego  State  University 


« BURDEN’S  BEAT 

By  ORDWAY  P.  BURDEN 

From  Russia  with  iove:  an  insider’s  view 
of  crime  and  criminal  justice  in  the  USSR 

Since  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  of  1917  there  have  been  several  studies  of  crime  and 
criminal  justice  in  the  Soviet  Union  by  Western  criminologists.  None,  however,  has 
had  the  unique  perspective  of  the  new  book  by  Dr.  Ilya  Zeldes,  "The  Problems  of 
Crime  in  the  U.S.S.R.  (Springfield,  111.:  Charles  C.  Thomas,  Publisher). 

The  reason  is  that  Dr.  Zeldes,  now  supervisor  of  the  South  Dakota  State 
Criminalistics  Laboratory,  was  a long-time  insider  in  the  field  of  Soviet  criminology. 
From  1958  to  1975  he  was  research  associate  and  senior  research  associate  in  the 
Moscow-based  Criminalistics  Laboratory  and  All-Union  Institute  of  Forensic 
Sciences  of  the  Soviet  Ministry  of  Justice.  He  came  to  this  country  in  1976  during  the 
exodus  of  Soviet  Jews  to  Israel  and  the  U.S. 

The  Problems  of  Crime  in  the  U.S.S.R."  is  not  light,  summertime  reading,  being 
aimed  at  criminologists,  sociologists,  political  scientistsand  similar  specialists,  but  it 
contains  some  fascinating  insights  into  the  Soviet  criminal  justice  establishment. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  have  to  do  with  the  Soviet  Union's  crime  rate  and  the 
number  of  prisoners  in  the  "Gulag  Archipelago,"  the  country’s  prison  and  labor-camp 
network. 

The  problems  inherent  in  estimating  the  crime  rate  and  number  of  prisoners  in  jails 
and  labor  camps  are  formidable.  The  Soviet  Union  publishes  nothing  like  our  FBI 
Uniform  Crime  Reports.  In  fact,  as  with  virtually  everything  else  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  such 
figures  are  state  secrets.  However,  ex  trapolating  from  known  statistics  about  various 
aspects  of  Soviet  crime  and  prisons,  and  using  some  elegant  calculations,  Dr.  Zeldes 
concludes  that  "criminality  is  possibly  a greater  problem  in  the  U.S.S.R.  than  in  the 
U.S. A.  or  in  other  industrially  developed  countries  of  the  modern  world.” 

By  his  reckoning,  the  Soviet  Union  chalks  up  somewhere  between  16  and  20  million 
crimes  a year.  In  the  U.S.S.R.  in  the  mid-1970's,"  he  writes,  "two  crimes  were  com- 
mitted approximately  every  three  seconds.  This  is  two  times  greater  than  in  the 
U.S. A.!"  (The  population  of  the  U.S.S.R.  is  estimated  at  267  million,  about  40  million 
more  than  the  U.S.) 

Before  we  start  patting  ourselves  on  the  back,  though,  we  must  understand  that 
crime  isn't  necessarily  the  same  thing  in  the  Soviet  Union  as  in  the  U.S.  For  example, 

' many  ordinary  activities  of  churches  and  other  religious  groups  that  we  consider 
routine  are  crimes  in  the  U.S.S.R.  And  some  30  percent  of  all  Soviet  criminal  activity 
falls  under  the  catch-all  category  of  "hooliganism,"  which  includes  participation  in 
protest  rallies,  disturbing  order  in  a public  place,  car  theft,  and  a host  of  other  of- 
fenses. A juvenile  can  be  convicted  of  hooliganism  by  expressing  an  opinion  in  a 
schoolroom  that  contradicts  the  accepted  dogma  in  a textbook. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  Soviet  socialism,  the  incidence  of  some  type  of  crime  varies 
considerably  from  the  norm  in  the  U.S.  Stealing,  for  instance,  is  apparently  much 
more  frequent.  Practically  all  workers  in  trade,  public  food  service,  and  purveyance 
organizations  steal  to  a certain  degree."  Dr.  Zeldes  writes.  "They  steal  everything: 
food,  consumer  goods,  building  materials,  and  so  on."  The  reason  is  that  there  is  plen- 
ty of  opportunity  and  a constant  dearth  of  goods  in  the  socialist  economy. 

On  the  other  hand,  bank  robbery  is  virtually  unknown.  Again,  there  is  a good 
reason.  Soviet  banks.  Dr.  Zeldes  notes,  are  not  primarily  depositories  of  money  and 
other  valuables;  rather,  they  are  clearinghouses  for  non-cash  transactions  between 
state-owned  enterprises.  Willie  Sutton,  who  once  said  he  robbed  banks  "because 
that's  where  the  money  is,"  would  be  dismayed. 

There  is  very  little  "crime  in  the  street.”  The  book's  editor.  Dr.  Ralph  Slovenko  of 
Wayne  State  University  Law  School,  writes  in  his  foreword  that  both  natives  and 
tourists  in  Moscow  can  stroll  the  streets  day  or  night  without  fear  of  violent  crime 
There  may  be  drunks  everywhere,  but  they  are  docile  and  unarmed,  and  the  streets 
and  subways  are  spotless  and  free  of  vandalism.  (Dr.  Zeldes  states  that  "alcoholism 
and  daily  drunkenness  envelope  absolutely  every  layer  and  segment"  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  s population,  and  he  estimates  that  as  much  as  80  percent  of  some  types  of 
crime  is  committed  by  drunks.) 

Just  how  many  people  are  in  the  Soviet  Union's  3.000  prisons,  labor  camps  and 
penal  colonies  is  unknown,  with  guesses  varying  all  the  way  from  one  million  to  five 
million.  Using  the  known  figures  from  authoritative  sources.  Dr.  Zeldes  says  that  1.46 
million  people  are  convicted  each  year  in  criminal  courts.  About  800,000  of  them  are 
sentenced  to  deprivation  of  freedom"  for  periods  averaging  three  years.  Using  these 
statistics  and  the  estimates  of  authorities  in  both  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  West,  he  ar- 
rives at  a total  of  2.2  million  prisoners  in  the  gulags.  Whatever  the  correct  figure,  it  is 
undoubtedly  at  least  two  or  three  times  higher  than  the  number  of  people  in  U.S.  jails 
and  prisons. 

Dr.  Zeldes  does  not  estimate  the  number  of  police  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  but  he  does  ex- 
plain how  they  are  organized.  The  chief  difference  from  U.S.  police  organization  ap- 
pears to  be  the  extreme  centralization  of  Soviet  police.  All  are  under  the  national 
militia  organization,  which  has  divisions  of  criminal  investigation,  divisions  to  com- 
bat theft  of  socialist  property,  a uniformed  staff  (the  cop  on  the  beat),  and  two  traffic 
divisions. 

In  communist  theory,  crime  should  disappear  as  pure  communism  arrives.  Accor- 
ding to  Soviet  criminologists,  crime  arose  with  the  development  of  private  property 
and  will  end  when  all  property  is  held  in  common.  "Criminality,"  says  one  leading 
Soviet  theorist,  "reaches  its  maximum  level  under  capitalism." 

In  a nutshell,  what  Dr.  Zeldes 's  book  demonstrates  is  that  it  ain't  necessarily  so  In 
fact,  quite  the  contrary. 

Ordivay  P Burden  welcomes  correspondence  to  his  office  at  Ml  Colonial  Blvd 
Westwood  P.O.,  Washington  Twp.,  NJ  07675.) 
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Police  Promotion  Course  (One  Volume) 

$10  00 
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CS-24 

O&Aon  Orug  Education 

S10  00 
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Correction  Promotion  Course  (One  Volume) 

$10  00 
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Every-Day  Spanish  lor  Police  Officers 

$8  00 

C-362 

CS-50 

High  School  Equivalency  Diploma  Examination 
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C-364 
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Addiction  Specialist 
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Administrative  Investigator 
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C-376 

C-1697 

Assistant  Deputy  Superintendent  ol  Women's 
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Prisons 

$12  00 
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Assistant  Deputy  Warden 
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Border  Patrol  Inspector 
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Border  Patrolman 
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Bridge  & Tunnel  Lieutenant 

$10  00 
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Bridge  & Tunnel  Officer 

$8  00 

C-2286 

C 2295 

Building  Guard 

$8  00 

C-442 
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Campus  Security  Officer 

$10.00 
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$10.00 

C-408 
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Campus  Security  Officer  II 

$10  00 

C-489 
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Campus  Security  Officer  Trainee 

$8  00 
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Campus  Security  Specialist 

$10  00 
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C 2264 

Capital  Police  Olticer 
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C-1 21 

Captain,  Police  Department 

$12.00 

C-1370 

C 2423 

Chiel  Compliance  Investigator 

$10  00 

C-2245 

C-1 173 

Chiel  Deputy  Sherill 

$10  00 

C-1 688 

C-2120 

Chiel  Institution  Safety  Officer 

$10  00 

C-572 

C-1 401 

Chief  Investigator 

$10  00 

C-1 063 

C 21 48 

Chiel  ol  Police 

$12  00 

C-573 

C 2502 

Chief  ol  Staff 

$12  00 

C-575 

C-\1 01 

Chief  Police  Surgeon 

$17.95 

C-576 

C-1 593 

Chiel  Probation  Officer 

$12.00 

C-1 922 
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Chief  Process  Server 

$10  00 

C-640 

C-1 185 

Chief  Security  Olficer 

$10  00 

C 594 

C 1591 

Chief  Special  Investigator 

$12  00 

C;639 

C-1 203 

Commissioner  of  Correction 

$12  00 

C-1 947 

C 1200 

Commissioner  ol  Police 

$12  00 

C-2256 

C 2421 

Compliance  Investigator 

$10  00 
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C-1 767 

Coordinator  ol  Drug  Abuse  Education  Program 

$10  00 
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Correction  Captain 

$10.00 

C-2441 
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Correction  Hospital  Ollicer  (Men) 

$8.00 
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Correction  Hospital  Olficer  (Women)  . r~ 

$8  00 

C 1739 
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Correction  Lieutenant 

$10  00 

r.i  7ai 

C 1219 

Correction  Matron 

$8.00 

U*  1 r N 1 

C 595 

C-1 67 

Correction  Officer  (Men) 

$8.00 

C-596 

C-1 68 

Correction  Oflicer  (Women) 

$8.00 

C-597 

C-957 

Correction  Olticer  Trainee 

$0  00 

C-1 69 

Correction  Sergeant 

$10.00 

C 598 

C 958a 

Correction  Youth  Camp  Ollicer  (Men) 

$8  00 

C 602 

C 950b 

Correction  Youth  Camp  Ollicer  (Women) 

$8  00 

C-1 386 

C-959 

Correctional  Treatment  Specialist 

$12.00 

C-1 791 

C-966 

Court  Oflicer 

$8.00 

C-1 427 

01229 

Criminal  Investigator 

$10.00 

C-2259 

C-969 

Criminal  Law  Investigator 

$8  00 

C 61 8 

C-1 77 

Customs  Inspector 

$8  00 

C-2462 

C-1 611 

Customs  Security  Olticer  (Sky  Marshal) 

$8  00 

C 2577 

C-1 239 

Deputy  Chief  Marshal 

510  00 

C-1 981 

C-1 245 

Deputy  Medical  Examiner 

$14  00 

C 900 

C-2263 

Deputy  Probation  Director 

$10  00 

C 2266 

C 1900 

Deputy  Probation  Director  1 V 

51 2.00 

C-1 428 

C-204 

Deputy  Sheriff 

$8  00 

C-901 

C 1763 

Deputy  Superintendent  ol  Women's  Prisons 

512  00 

C 61 9 

C 1620 

Deputy  United  States  Marshal 

$8  00 

C-1 429 

C-1 762 

Deputy  Warden 

SI  0 00 

C-2262 

C-1 247 

Detective  Investigator 

$10.00 

C 2577 

C 2444 

Director  of  Security 

$10  00  . 

C 1981 

C 1877 

Director  ol  Traffic  Control 

$10  00 

C 980 

C-2325 

Director  ol  Youth  Bureau 

$1000 

C-2266  1 

C 1259 

Drug  Abuse  Education  Group  Leader 

$10  00 

C-1 420  I 

Cl  597 

Drug  Abuse  Educator 

$12  00 

C 981  1 

C 1260 

Drug  Abuse  Group  Worker 

$8  00 

C-619  1 

C-1 261 

Drug  Abuse  Secretarial  Aide 

$8  00 

C-1 429  1 

C 1405 

Drug  Abuse  Technician 

$8  00 

C-2262  1 

Cl  406 

Drug  Abuse  Technician  Trainee 

$8  00 

C 1828  1 

C 2428 

Environmental  Conservation  Ollicer 

$10  00 

Cl  829  f 

C-251 

Federal  Guard 

$8.00 

C 620  f 

C-1 61  2 

Federal  Protective  Officer 

$8  00 

C-2315  f 

C-1 285  Field  Investigator 
C 255  Fingerprint  Technician 
C 286  Fingerprint  Technician  Trainee 
C 281  Forest  Ranger 
C-2012  Game  Warden  - 
C-304  Guard  Patrolman 
C-348  Head  Process  Server 
C 349  Head  Process  Server  & Court  Aide 

C-353  Hospital  Security  Officer 

C-332  Housing  Captain 

C-338  Housing  Guard 

C-340  Housing  Lieutenant 
C-342  Housing  Patrolman 

C-344  Housing  Sergeant 
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Identification  Clerk 
Identification  Officer 
Identification  Specialist 
Immigration  Patrol  Inspector 
Inspector 

Institution  Safety  Officer 
.Internal  Revenue  Agent 
Investigator 
Investigator-Inspector 
Jail  Guard 
Jail  Matron 

Jail  Training  Supervisor 

Jailer-Clerk 

License  Investigator 

License  Investigator  (Spanish  Speaking) 

Lieutenant,  Police  Department 

Medical  Examiner 

Medical  Officer 

Medical  Ofticer(Departmenipl) 

Meter  Maid 

Narcotics  Education  Assistant 
Narcotics  Investigator 
Narcotics  Security  Assistant 
Paralegal  Aide 
Park  Patrolman 
Parking  Enforcement  Agent 
Parking  Meier  Attendant 
Parking  Meter  Collector 
Patrolman,  Examinations  All  States 
Patrolman,  Police  Department 
Patrolman-Policewoman 
Police  Adminslralive  Aide 
Police  Cadet 
Police  Clerk 

Police  Communications  & Teletype  Operator 
Police  Dispatcher 
Police  Inspector 
Police  Officer 

Police  Officer.  Lqs  Angeles  Police  Oepl.(LAPO) 

Police  Officer.  Nassau  County  Police  Dept.  (NCPD) 

Police  Olticer,  New  York  Police  Dept.  (NYPO) 

Police  Olticer,  Suffok  County  Police  Dept.  (SCPO) 

Police  Patrolman 

Police  Surgeon 

Police  Trainee 

Policewoman 

Postal  Inspector  (USPS) 

Principal  Addiction  Specialist 
Principal  Investigator 
Principal  Probation  Officer 
Principal  Program  Specialist  (Correction) 

Prison  Guard 
Private  Investigator 
Probation  Assistant 
Probation  Counselor 
Probation  Consultant 
Probation  Director 

Probalion  Employment  Officer 
Probation  Investigator 
Probation  Officer 
Probalion  Officer  Trainee 
Probation  Supervisor 
Probation  Assistant 
Probation  Counselor 
Probation  Consultant 
Probation  Director 
Probation  Employment  Olficer 
Probalion  Investigator 
Probalion  Olficer 
Probation  Officer  Trainee 
Probalion  Supervisor 
Probation  Supervisor  I 
Probation  Supervisor  II 


C 1997  Program  Specialist  (Correction) 


$8  00 
$8  00 
$8  00 
S0OO 
$10  00 
$8  00 
$10  00 
$8  00 
$8  00 
$8.00 
$8  00 
$10  00 
$8  00 
$8  00 
$10  00 
$10  00 
$14  00 
$14  00 
$14  00 
$8  00 
$10  00 
$10  00 
$10  00 
$8  00 
$8  00 
$8  00 
$8  00 
$8  00 
$8  00 
$8  00 
$8  00 
$10  00 
$8  00 
$8  00 
$10  00 
$8  00 
$12  00 
$8  00 
$10  00 
$10  00 
$10  00 
$10  00 
$8  00 
$14  00 
$8  00 
$8  00 
$8  00 
$10  00 
$12.00 
$10.00 
$12  00 
$8  00 
$10  00 
$8  00 
$10  00 
$10  00 
$10  00 

$10  00 
SB  00 
$8  00 
$8  00 
$10  00 
$8  00 
$10.00 
$10  00 
$10  00 
$10.00 
$8  00 
$8  00 
$8  00 
$10  00 
$10.00 
$10  00 
$6.00 
$8.00 
$10  00 


C 2397  Protection  Agent  $8.00 

'-665  Ranger,  U S Park  Service  $8  00 

3-1921  Safety  Coordinator  $10  00 

C-1 459  Safely  Security  Officer  $8  00 

C-702  School  Crossing  Guard  $8.00 

C-1923  School  Guard  $8  00 

C-1 999  Security  Guard  $8  00 

C-1 467  Security  Officer  $8  00 

C 221 1 Security  Police  Officer  (USPS)  $8  00 

C-1810  Senior  Addiction  Specialist  $10  00 

C-2525  Senior  Bay  Constable  $10  00 

C-2529  Senior  Building  Guard  $10  00 

C-2265  Senior  Campus  Security  Olticer  $ 1 0 00 

C-2070  Senior  Capital  Police  Olticer  $10.00 

C2422  Senior  Compliance  Investigator  $10  00 

C-710  Senior  Court  Olticer  $12  00 

Cl  665  Senior  Deputy  Sheriff  $10  00 

C-2038  Senior  Detective  Investigator  $10  00 

C 2520  Senior  Drug  Abuse  Educator  $12  00 

C-2073'  Senior  Fingerprint  Technician  $10  00 

C-1987  Senior  Identification  Officer  $10  00 

C-2512  Senior  Identification  Specialist  SI  0 00 

02119  Senior  Institution  Safety  Officer  $10  00 

C-1010  Senior  Investigator  $10  00 

C-2531  Senior  Narcotics  Investigator  $12  00 

C-793  Senior  Parking  Enforcement  Agent  $10  00 

C 2466  Senior  Parole  Officer  $10  00 

C 1020  Senior  Police  Administrative  Aide  $10  00 

C 1594  Senior  Probation  Officer  $10  00 

C 2298  Senior  Professional  Conduct  Investigator  $8  00 

C 1 998  Senior  Program  Specialist  (Correction)  $1 2 00 

C-2449  Senior  Security  Officer  $10  00 

C-1589  Senior  Special  Investigator  $10  00 

C-725  Senior  Special  Officer  $10  00 

C-732  Sergeant,  Bridge  & Tunnel  Authority  $10  00 

C-733  Sergeant,  Police  Department  $10  00 

C-794  Sherill  $10  00 

C- ) 060  Special  Agent,  FBI  $10  00 

C-748  Special  Investigations  Inspector  $8  00 

C l 588  Special  Investigator  $s  oo 

C-^49  Special  Officer  $a  00 

C- 1 692  State  Policewoman  $8  00 

C-757  State  Trooper  $a  00 

C 1 744  Superintendent  of  Women's  Prisons  SI  2 00 

C-1 703  Supervising  Campus  Security  Officer  $1 0 00 

C-1 503  Supervising  Court  Officer  $10  00 

C 1666  Supervising  Deputy  Sheriff  $io  00 

M667  Supervising  Housing  Sergeant  $10  00 

3-2513  Supervising  Identilicalion  Specialist  $10  00 

C-2106  Supervising  Investigator  $10  00 

C 2143  Supervising  Parking  Enforcement  Agent  S10  00 

C 782  Supervising  Parking  Meter  Collection  $1 0 00 

C-2299  Supervising  Professional  Conduct  Investigator  $10  00 

C 2205  Supervising  Security  Officer  SI  0 00 

C l 766  Supervising  Special  Olticer  SI  0 00 

C-1 750  Traffic  Control  Agent  $8  00 

C 812  Traffic  Control  Inspector  $8  00 

C-2407  Tratlic  Enforcement  Agent  $8  00 

C-1 689  Tratlic  and  Park  Officer  $8  00 

C l 522  Traffic  Technician  58  00 

C 2335  Traffic  Technician  I $8  00 

C 2336  Traffic  Technician  II  $10  00 

C-1 887  Traffic  Technician  III  $10  00 

C-B1 9 Transit  Captain  $12  00 

C 820  Transit  Lieutenant  $10  00 

C 021  Transit  Patrolman  $8  00 

C-022  Transit  Sergeant  S10  00 

C 823  Treasury  Enforcement  Agent  $10  00 

C-852  Uniformed  Court  Officer  $8  00 

C 1989  United  States  Park  Police  Olficer  $6  00 

C-1 995  Urban  Park  Officer  $8  00 

C-2&41  Urban  Park  Patrol  Sergeant  $10  00 

C 894  Warden  $12  00 

C-891  Watchman  f $8  00 

College  Proficiency  Examination  Series  (CPEP) 

CPEP  29  Introduction  to  Criminal  Justice  $9  95 

CPEP  30  Criminal  Investigation  $g  95 


Enclose  a check  or  money  order  plus  $1 .00  tor  postage  and  handling  on  the  first  book,  and  $ 50  for  each  additional  book  (on  the  same  order). 
Special  Handling:  $1.00  additional  per  order.  Send  to:  LEN  Book  Dept.,  444  West  56th  Street,  New  York  City,  NY  10019. 


Name 


Address 


City. 


.State/Zip. 


Book(s)  Desired 


(Attach  separate  sheet  with  book  titles  if  additional  selections  are  desired.) 
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AUGUST 

1-6.  Annual  Training  Seminar  of  The  Inter- 
national Association  of  Auto  Theft  In- 
vestigators. To  be  held  in  Baltimore.  McL 
ree-  865  For  additional  information  and 
registration  forms,  contact:  Detective 
Sergeant  C O.  Brickey.  Maryland  State 
Police.  601  East  Fayette  Street.  Baltimore, 
MD  Telephone:  (301)486-3101. 

3-5.  Hostage  Negotiation  - Tactics  and 
Alternatives.  Presented  by  Washington 
News  Crime  Services.  Fee:  S3 16  To  be  held 
in  Steamboat  Springs.  Colo.  For  further 
details,  contact:  WCNS  Training  Institute, 
Susan  M.  O'Connell.  Marketing  Director. 
10905  Paynes  Church  Drive,  Fairfax.  VA 
22032.  Phone:  (703)  385-5874. 

3-5.  Burglary  Reduction  Course.  Presented 
by  The  Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice 
Training  Center.  For  further  details,  con- 
tact: The  Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice 
TramingCouncil,  I Ashburton  Place.  Room 
1310.  Boston.  MA  02108. 

J-li.  Bomb  Threat  Response  Course. 
Presented  by  Police  International  Ltd.  To 
be  held  in  Buffalo.  N Y.  Tuition:  $550.  For 
further  information,  contact:  Police  Inter- 
national Ltd..  Box  220,  Oakton,  VA  22124 
6-7  Street  Survival  Seminar  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press  To  be  held  in  Auburn.  Wash 
For  further  information,  contact  Calibre 
Press.  666  Dundee  Road,  Suite  1607.  North- 
brook. I L 60602.  Telephone:  (31 21 498-5680 
9-10.  Investigative  and  Security  Elec- 
tronics Seminar.  Presented  by  Police  Inter- 
national Ltd.  To  be  held  in  Washington. 
D.C.  Tuition:  $400  For  further  informa- 
tion. see:  August  3-6. 

9 1.'  Security  Electronics  Seminar 
Presented  by  Police  International  Ltd.  To 
be  held  in  Washington.  D C.  Tuition:  S700 
For  furl  her  information,  see:  August  3-6 

9--’0  ( rime  Scene  Search  School.  Presented 
by  The  Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice 
"raining  Council.  For  further  details,  see: 
August  3-5. 

HI  II  Fire  and  Arson  Seminar.  Presented 
hv  Tlie  University  of  Delaware  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Newark.  Del , Police  Depart- 
ment and  the  Office  of  The  Delaware  State 
Fire  Marshal.  Fee  S195.  For  further  infor- 
mation. contact  Jacob  Haber,  University 
of  Delaware.  2800  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
Wilmington.  DE  19806  Telephone  (302) 
738-8155. 


17-19.  Intermediate  Management  Develop- 
ment for  Police.  Presented  by  Washington 
Crime  News  Services.  To  be  held  in  Steam- 
boat Springs.  Colo.  Feo:  $316.  For  further 
information,  see  August  3-6. 

25-27.  Defensive  Tactics  Course.  Presented 
by  The  Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice 
Training  Council.  For  further  details,  see: 
August  3-5. 

30  Handcuffing  Course.  Presented  by  The 
Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  Training 
Council  For  further  details,  see:  August 
3-6. 

30  September  3.  Legal  Procedures  Course. 
Presented  by  The  Georgia  Police  Academy 
For  further  details,  contact:  Ms  Tobie 
Oliver.  Registrar.  Georgia  Police  Academy, 
P O.  Box  1456.  Atlonta,  GA  30371 
Telephone:  (404)  656-6105. 

30-Septembcr  5.  Tenth  Anniversary  Con- 
ference of  the  National  Black  Police 
Association.  Presented  by  The  National 
Black  Police  Association  Conference  Com- 
mittee. To  be  held  in  Houston,  Tex  For  fur- 
ther details,  contact  Mr  R.C  Humphrey, 
4211  Regency.  Houston,  TX  77045. 

31  September  2.  NACJP  National  Con- 
ference. Presented  by  the  National  Con- 
terence  of  Criminal  Justice  Planners.  To  be 
held  in  Denver.  Colo.  For  further  details, 
contact  The  National  Association  of 
Criminal  Justice  Planners.  1500 
Massachusetts  Avenue.  N.W..  Suite  129, 
Washington.  DC  20005  ATT  Rebekah, 
Ronnell. 


SEPTEMBER 

6-8  1CAP  Crime  Analysis  Scm  inor 
Presented  by  Washington  Crime  News  Ser- 
vices. To  be  held  in  Hopeville.  Ga  Fee: 
*315.  For  further  details,  see:  August  3-5. 

6- 8.  Intermediate  Management  Develop- 
ment for  Police  Seminar  Presented /by 
Washington  Crime  News  Services.  Fee: 
S3i5  For  further  details,  see:  August  3-5. 

7- 8.  Street  Survival  Course.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press  To  be  held  in  Arlington,  Tex. 
Fee:  $50.  For  further  details,  see:  August 
6-7. 


10-12  Interrogation  and  Interview  for  In- 
vestigations Seminar.  Presented  by 
Washington  Crime  News  Services  To  be 
held  in  Steamboat  Springs,  Colo.  Fee:  $315 
For  further  details,  see.  August  3-6. 

1,12  Electronic  Spying  and 
ConnteraK'2  ;ures.  Presented  by  Police  In- 
ternational. Ltd.  To  be  held  in  Washington. 
DC.  Tuition:  $400.  For  further  details,  con- 
tact: Police  International,  Ltd.,  Box  220, 
Oakton.  VA  22124 

II  13.  Technical  Intelligence  Course 
Presented  by  The  National  Intelligence 
Academy.  Fee:  S325.  To  be  held  in  Reno. 
Nev.  For  further  details,  contact-  David  D 
Barrett,  Director.  NIA,  1300-1400  NW 
62nd  Street,  Fort  Lauderdale,  FI,  33309. 
Telephone:  1305)  776-5500. 

11-13.  Stale  Training  Institute.  Sponsored 
by  The  Florida  Council  on  Crime  and  Delin- 
quency To  be  held  in  Sarasota.  FL.  For 
more  details,  contact:  Mr  Stephen  J.  Allan, 
525  South  Magnolia  Avenue,  Orlando.  FL 
32801  Telephone:  (305)  420-3695. 

16-18.  Police  Rangemaster  & Firearms  In- 
structor Course.  Presented  by  Davis  Clark 
& Associates.  Fee:  $300.  For  further 
details,  contact;  Mr  Dole  Hoogland.  Train- 
ing Programs  Coordinator,  Davis  Clark  & 
Associates.  P O.  Box  6524.  Modesto,  CA 
95355  Telephone:  (209)  577-6020. 


10-11.  Street  Survival  Seminar.  Presented 
by  Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  in  Amarillo. 
Tex  For  further  details.  see:  August  6-7 

13-17.  Technical  Surveillance  Course 
Presented  by  The  National  Intelligence 
Academy  Fee:  8495.  To  be  held  in  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Fla  For  further  details,  see: 
August  11-13. 

13-17.  The  1982  National  Police  Planners 
Conference.  Presented  by  The  National 
Association  of  Police  Planners  and  the  Kan- 
sas City  Missouri  Police  Dept.  Cost:  $150 
For  further  details,  contact:  NPPC.  1125 
Locust.  Kansas  City.  MO  64106.  Or  call 
Sgt.  Roger  Richeson  at:  (8161  234-5445. 

14  16  Hostage  Negotiation  for  Corrections 
Seminor  Presented  by  the  Washington 
Crime  News  Services.  Fee:  S3 15.  For  fur- 
ther information,  see:  August  3-5 

M-17.  VIP  Protective  Operations  Course. 
Presented  by  Police  International  Ltd  To 
be  held  in  Washington,  D C.  Tuition:  S550. 
-Por  further  details. see  August  3-6. 

15- 19.Survivnl  qnd  Judgmental  Shooting 
Course.  Presented  by  Davia  Clark  & 
Associates  For  further  details,  see  August 

16- 18. 

20-22.  Police  Civil  Liability  and  Defense  of 
Citizen  Misconduct  Complaints  Workshop. 
Presented  by  Americans  for  Effective  Law 
Enforcement.  Inc.  To  be  held  in  Chicago. 
ILL.  Registration:  8325.  For  further 
details,  contact:  Americans  for  Effective 
Uw  Enforcement,  Inc..  501  Grandview  Dr. 
#209,  So.  San  Francisco.  CA  94080.  Tel 
,1415)  877-0731. 


20-24.  Law  Enforcement  Photography 
Workshop.  Sponsored  by  Eastman  Kodak 
Company.  To  be  held  in  Rochester.  NY.  For 
more  information,  write:  Law  Enforcement 
and  Security  Markets.  Eastman  Kodak 
Company,  Dept.  0617-A.  343  State  Street. 
Rochester.  NY  14650. 

2<M)ctober  1.  Traffic  Accident  Reconstruc- 
tion Course.  Presented  by  The  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management  Fee:  $495.  For 
further  details,  see:  September  21-23. 

21-23.  Police  Interview  & Interrogation 
Seminar.  Presented  by  The  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management.  For  further  in- 
formation, contact:  University  of  North 
Florida.  4567  St  Johns  Bluff  Rd  , South 
Jacksonville.  FL  32216.  Telephone:  (9041 
646-2722. 

21-23.  Stress  Management  for  Police. 
Presented  by  Washington  Crime  News  Ser- 
vices. To  be  held  in  Hapeviile.  Ga.  Fee: 
$315.  For  further  details,  see:  August  3-5. 

21-23.  Narcotics/Vice  Investigations 
Course.  Presented  by  Washington  Crime 
News  Services.  To  be  held  in  Hapeviile.  Ga. 
Fee.  $315  For  further  details,  see:  August 
3-5. 

24-25.  Domestic  Terrorism  und  Outlaw 
Motorcycle  Gangs  Seminar  Presented  by 
The  Brookfield  Township  Police  Depart- 
ment. Fee:  $50.  To  be  held  in  Brookfield. 
Ohio  For  further  details,  contact  Ptlm.  J C. 
Mitchell.  Brookfield  Police  Dept.,  6844 
Strimbu  Dr.,  Box  21.  Brookfield.  Ohio 
44403.  Telephone:  (216)  448-4045. 

26- 29  Hostage  and  Kidnap  Tactics  & 
Negotiations.  Presented  by  Richard  W' 
Kobetz  & Associates.  To  be  held  in  Win- 
chester. Va.  Tuition:  $300  For  further 
details,  contact  Richard  W Kobetz  & 
Associates.  Ltd  , North  Mountain  Pines 
Training  Center.  Route  Two  - Box  342, 
Winchester,  VA  22601  Telephone:  (703) 
662-7288. 

27- October  1 Surveillance  Operations 
Seminar.  Presented  by  The  National  In- 
telligence Academy  Fee:  $495.  To  be  held 
in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla  For  further  details, 
see:  August  11-13. 


OCTOBER 

4- 5.  Street  Survival  Seminar.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press,  To  be  held  in  Albuquerque. 
NM.  For  further  details,  sec;  August  6-7 
4-8.  Police  Budget  Workshop.  Presented  by 
The  Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Manage- 
ment. Fee:  $295.  For  further  information, 
see:  September  21-23. 

W>.  Identi  kit  Course.  Presented  by  The 
Florida  Institute  for  Law  Enforcement. 
Fee:  $16.  For  further  details,  see:  October 
26-29. 

5- 7  Hostage  Negotiation  Techniques  for 
Police.  Presented  by  Washington  Crime 
News  Services.  To  be  held  in  Indianapolis. 
Ind.  Fee:  $315.  For  further  details,  see: 
August  3-5. 

7.  Officer  Survival  Seminar.  Presented  by 
The  Criminal  Justice  Center  Police 
Academy.  For  further  details,  contact: 
Gene  Blair,  Coordinator  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Security  Training,  Criminal 
Justice  Center,  Sam  Houston  State  Univer- 
sity. Huntsville.  TX  77341.  Telephone: 
1713)  294-11670. 

8 Homicide  Investigation  Seminar 
Presented  by  The  Criminal  Justice  Center 
Police  Academy  For  further  details,  see: 
October  7. 

9-12.  Community  Violence:  The  Police  and 
Public  Response  Course.  Co-Sponsored  by 
The  School  of  Criminal  Justice  at  Michigan 
State,  in  cooperation  with  The  Foundation 
for  Police/Community  Relations.  To  be  held 
at  The  Renaissance  Center  - Detroit 
Westin  Hotel.  For  further  details,  contact: 
Jack  R.  Greene,  Michigan  State  Universi- 
ty. School  of  Criminal  Justice.  Baker  Hall. 
East  Lansing.  Mich.  48024 

11- 15.  Crime  Prevention  Course.  Presented 
by  The  Georgia  Police  Academy  For  fur- 
ther details,  see:  August  30-September  3. 

II  15  Firearms  Instructor  Course. 
Presented  by  The  Georgia  Police  Academy 
For  further  details,  9ee.  August 
30-September  3. 

12- 14.  Hostage  Negotiation  Techniques  for 
Corrections.  Presented  by  Washington 
Crime  News  Services.  To  be  held  in  In- 
dianapolis. Ind.  Fee:  $315  For  further 
details,  see:  August  3-5. 

13- 15.  Police  Medio  Relations  Seminar. 
Presented  by  The  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management.  Fee.  $225.  For  further 
detials,  see:  September  21-23. 

18-22.  Police  Composite  Artists  Training 
Course.  Presented  by  Colorado  State 
University.  To  be  held  in  Fort  Collins.  Colo. 
Telephone;  (303)  491-6222. 


18- 29.  Police  Motorcycle  Instructor  Cour» 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffi 
Management.  Fee:  $1,000.  For  furtht 
details,  see;  September  21-23. 

19- 21  Robbery  Investigation  Seminai 
Presented  by  Washington  Crime  Nows  Sei 
vices.  Fee:  $315.  For  further  details,  se< 
August  3-5. 

19-21.  Multinational  Corporate  Securit 
Conference.  Sponsored  by  The  College  i 
Criminal  Justice,  and  James  F.  Byrnes  Ii 
ter  national  Center.  University  of  Sout 
Carolina.  Columbia.  SC.  Co-sponsored  b 
The  American  Society  for  Industrii 
Security.  Washington.  DC.  To  be  held  i 
Columbia,  SC.  Registration  fee:  $376  unt 
September  30.  $425  thereafter  For  add 
tional  information,  contact:  Dr  William  . 
Mathias.  College  of  Criminal  Justici 
University  of  South  Carolina.  Columbii 
SC  29208.  Telephone:  (803)  777-7097. 

19-22.  Bodyguard  Operations  Coursi 
Presented  by  Police  International  Ltd.  Tu 
tion:  $645  For  further  details,  see:  Augus 
3-6. 

25-29.  Homicide  & Death  Investigation 
Course.  Presented  by  The  Florida  Institut 
for  Low  Enforcement.  Fee:  $126.  For  fui 
ther  details,  contact:  Florida  Institute  fo 
Law  Enforcement.  PO  Box  13489,  SI 
Petersburg.  FL  33733. 

27- 29.  Psychological  Screening  of  Police  Oi 
ficers.  Presented  by  The  Institute  of  Polic 
Traffic  Management  Fee;  $225.  For  fui 
ther  information,  see:  September  21-23. 

28- 29.  Street  Survival  Seminar.  Presenle 
by  Calibre  Press.  Fee:  $50  To  be  held  i 
Norfolk.  Va.  For  further  details,  sei 
August  6-7 

31-November  6.  Providing  Protective  Sei 
vices  Seminar  Presented  by  Richard  V\ 
Kobetz  & Associates.  To  be  held  in  Wir 
Chester.  VA.  Tuition:  $1,895  For  furthe 
details,  see:  September  26-29 


What’s  Happening? 

II  you  want  to  know  where  to  j 
for  the  best  in  basic  and  advanci 
criminal  justice  training,  look  r 
further  (ban  the  Upcoming  Even 
section  ol  Law  Enforcement  New 
If  you  you  want  to  know  where  to  5 
to  solicit  the  best  audience  for  yoi 
seminars,  the  address  is  the  sam< 
Send  all  material  to:  LEN,  444  We; 
56th  Street , New  York,  NY  1 001 S 


Skating  around  in  circles? 

Is  your  career  really  rolling  along  or  has  the  growing 
criminal  justice  information  gap  stopped  your  pro- 
gress? 

Law  Enforcement  News  can  put  you  on  the  right  pro- 
fessional track.  Every  two  weeks.  LEN  brings  you  the 
latest  information  on  where  choice  career  oppor- 
tunities lie.  who’s  in  and  who’s  out.  what’s  work- 
ing and  what’s  not.  the  why’s  and  wherefore’s  of 
getting  ahead  in  the  police  world. 

So  stop  spinning  your  wheels  and  subscribe  today  to 
Law  Enforcement  News  — the  number  one  newspape 
for  the  professional  who  needs  to  know  more 

Yes,  I’m  ready  to  roll  with  Law  Enforcement  News.  Please  enter  my  subscrip 
tlon  lor: 

□oneyear($14  00)  none  year  foreign  ($19  00 

ntwoyears($26  00)  Dlhreeyears($38  00 

Name  


Tille_ 


_Agency_ 


Addres 


. Stale . 


-Zip. 


aa  r 

Return  with  check  or  money  order  10  LEN,  444  West  56th  Street  New  Y 
City.  NY  1001 9-. 
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